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The Place of the Grammar-school in Catholic 
Education. 


—~— 


“ONCE upon a time there lived a good young King who saw 
much suffering among his subjects and wished to do them good, 
but, being very young, he was not quite sure how to set about 
the task... . So the young King called to him some elders, and 
asked them what steps he had better take towards leaving the 
world a little better than he had found it. It seemed to them 
a proper thing that he should do something for the welfare of 
the young, partly because the King himself was young, and 
partly because it is more easy to influence the young than those 
of middle age. .. . The young King listened to his elders, and 
founded a new school in an old city, on a site where friars had 
lived before.” So, in an article entitled, “The Old School: A 
Fairy Story,” and, dealing with Christ’s Hospital, has the 
Journal of Education, in a recent number. This is history as 
she is written, and thus is fictitious merit acquired by those 
without any proper title thereto. 

In the great book of Protestant tradition it is set down: 
“The Catholic Church is the enemy of education,” and that 
compendious collection of misstatements and worse goes on 
to inform us that one proof of this is found in the fact that 
so great a number of schools were founded by Henry VIII. 
and his family, presumably because they found the state of 
education at a low ebb when this country was happily delivered 
from the errors of Rome and introduced to the delights of 
Evangelical Protestantism. 

It is even to be feared that ignorance on this subject of the 
origin of our schools is not confined to those outside the Church, 
but is shared by many within her walls, which is perhaps excus- 
able on account of the volume and intensity of prevalent error 
on the subject. Now, however, thanks to the labours of 
Mr. Leach, to whom all Catholics and lovers of historical truth 
owe a debt of gratitude, many misconceptions have been cleared 
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up, and we know something more about the history of these 
ancient educational foundations than was formerly the case. 
The earliest schools seem to have sprung up in connection with 
some Cathedral or Collegiate Church, and their primary intention 
was to train subjects for the priesthood ; thus one may say, in 
some sense, that they were primarily religious and only 
secondarily educational. That is, to put it in another way, 
they looked more to the necessities of the Church as regards 
ministers, than those of education generally. In the first 
instance, such schools were provided with a schoolmaster or 
chancellor to teach what was known as grammar, and a song- 
master or precentor to instruct in the chant of the Church. The 
first free school was that founded by William of Wykeham, at 
Winchester, in the end of the fourteenth century; but here, 
though the object of the school was primarily educational, 
in the sense described above, it was connected with a 
collegiate church, and the boys themselves, up to the time 
of the Reformation, had to be tonsured. The connection 
with the older kind of school is quite clear. A further 
stage is reached when, in 1484, we find Archbishop Rotherham 
founding Jesus College, at the place from which he took his 
name, for here, whilst grammar and music were still to 
be taught, there was to be a fellow who was to teach “ gratui- 
tously the art of writing and reckoning” to the “many youths 
endowed with natural capacity, who do not attain to the dignity 
and height of the priesthood, but are fitted rather for the 
mechanical arts and other worldly affairs.” No clearer defini- 
tion, mutatis mutandis, could be given of the functions of a 
grammar-school at the present day, as we shall presently hope 
to show. 

But beyond these schools, which were of ecclesiastical 
foundation, there were others connected with many of the 
numerous guilds which were such a prominent feature in the 
life of medizval towns and even villages. Amongst the many 
objects of local interest for which these bodies cared, education 
was not seldom one. Yet the credit of this, as of many of their 
other good public works, has been taken from them by those 
who robbed them of their possessions. 

No better example of the history and fate of a guild school 
could be chosen than that of the institution now known as King 
Edward VI.’s School at Stratford-on-Avon. That there was a 
guild existent in this little town in the time of Edward I. 
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we know, though we are ignorant of the actual date of its 
foundation. Early in the fourteenth century a school was 
founded in connection with the guild, and later on, to be precise, 
in 1482, this school was endowed by Thomas Jolyffe, who had 
been Chaplain to the Guild, and who was desirous of assisting 
one of the various works of public interest with which it con- 
cerned itself. In 1547, the Guild was dissolved and its revenues 
confiscated. With them went, of course, Thomas Jolyffe’s 
money, which had supported the school. Great inconvenience, 
to put it mildly, was occasioned by the loss of the institution 
which had kept two clocks going in the town, taken care of 
the education of the children, and performed many other duties 
useful to the common life of the place. So the people made 
petition to the King that some portion of their own property 
might kindly be restored to them. Some of the lands which 
had been the property of the Guild were restored to the 
Corporation, created by a charter, dated 1553, on condition 
that a payment was made, out of the revenues accruing 
from them, towards the maintenance of a school. Thus the 
name of King Edward VI., which it still retains, came to 
be attached to the school, instead of that of Thomas Jolyffe, 
which should more properly belong to it. A thief steals my 
watch and chain. I humbly put it to him that I am at great 
inconvenience from being unable to tell what the time is, that 
my appointments are not being kept, and that my business is 
suffering. Moved by my sad estate, he offers, whilst retaining 
the chain and the trinkets attached to it, to restore to me the 
watch, on the condition that his name be inscribed upon it as a 
lasting memorial of the fact that it was from his hands that I 
received it. In my humility, and desiring to make the best of 
a painful situation, I accept the terms, have his name writ large 
upon the restored property, and hand it down as an heirloom to 
my children, whose descendants in time begin to look with 
gratitude upon the man who endowed their ancestor with 
so valuable a gift. Such in brief is the history of King 
Edward VI.’s School at Stratford-on-Avon, and of many 
another similar institution. Of St. Peter’s School at York we 
know that it had Alcuin for its master in 780, that its history 
from 1075 is on record, and that it has possessed a separate 
endowment from 1181. Yet it is reckoned as having been 
created by the Dean and Chapter in 1557, and was reported to 
the Endowed Schools Commission as having been endowed by 
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James I., on the strength of a charter which, it now appears, 
was only one of a confirmatory character. 

King Edward the Confessor’s School at Warwick, as it is 
now called, was refounded by Henry VIII., in 1545, as the 
King’s New School at Warwick, yet, as its proper title shows, it 
was an institution in existence long before the Tudors had been 
heard of. There were two Collegiate Churches in Warwick at 
one time, St. Mary’s, which still exists, and All Saints’, which 
was connected with the Castle, “that fairest monument of 
ancient and chivalrous splendour which yet remains uninjured 
by time,” as Sir Walter Scott called it. Now, in a deed of 
1123, Earl Roger confirmed to these two churches “the school 
of the church, that the service of God therein might be amended 
by the flocking of scholars thereto.” A writ issued by King 
Henry I. in the same year takes the date further back, for it 
states that All Saints’ Church “shall have all its customs and 
trial by ordeal of iron and water as they had them in the time 
of King Edward, and its school in like manner.” Such is the 
history of a school whose foundation was so long attributed 
to the generosity of King Henry VIII. Mr. Leach sums 
up the question in the paper from which some of these 
instances have been culled by stating that “the truth is 
that, with few exceptions, the schools referred to as founded 
by or under Henry VIII. and his family, and a considerable 
number of those founded under King James I., were merely 
continuations, re-foundations,. or augmentations of previously 
existing schools, kept by or in connection with cathedral and 
collegiate churches, hospitals, chantries, guilds, and in some few 
instances, monasteries, before the great revolution which began 
in 1536.” And, as instances, amongst others, he goes on to 
point out that Bromsgrove, Chipping Norton, King’s Norton, 
Lichfield, and Stafford were not founded by Edward VI., as 
reported, nor Walsall by Queen Mary, nor Bromyard by James I. 
The first group were plundered in the reign of the monarch to 
whom their foundation has been assigned, of the lands and 
revenues of the chantries and guilds which formerly maintained 
them. The others also are ancient foundations, and not of the 
later period to which they have been assigned. 

It would be needless waste of time to trace the story of 
Catholic education during the penal times. Let it suffice if 
we point out that when Catholics were once more beginning to 
breathe in this country, their attention was immediately turned 
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to the question of education. Efforts were made to supply 
boarding-schools for the children of the better classes, and 
those of the poor were not forgotten. The tale of our struggles 
to maintain primary schools in which Catholic children may 
receive a Catholic education is not yet fully told, for the problem 
of keeping these schools afloat is one which still torments the 
mind of many a missionary priest. But to speak of the case 
of these schools or of the schools of the first grade is not the 
purpose of this paper, which is to inquire a little more closely 
into the question of our grammar-schools, which may fairly claim 
to be the true representatives of many, perhaps of most, of the 
schools of which we have been speaking above. In order to 
clear the ground it may be well for us to ask ourselves the 
question as to how the aim of the grammar-school differs from 
that of which—for lack of a better name—we are obliged to 
speak as the first-grade school. The first-grade school is one 
in which a course of instruction is given which is normally 
expected to terminate at about the age of eighteen, a course of 
instruction suitable for those who intend going on further to 
University studies, or who are destined for one of the learned 
professions. The grammar-school is one at which the course 
of instruction is so designed as to terminate at about sixteen 
years of age, with the idea that those who follow it will, at that 
age, require to go out into the world to earn their living, or to 
learn how to earn it,in some business or mercantile pursuit. 
In saying this we are not forgetting that there are grammar- 
schools, and many of them, so-called, which give instruction up 
to a much later age, approximating, therefore, to the first-grade 
school. Itis not, however, with this class of school that we are 
now concerned, but with what we may call the typical grammar- 
school of the kind above defined. In some documents these 
are described as second-grade schools, but we must confess that 
we do not like that name. To the ears of parents, at least, it 
carries with it an assumption of inferiority which is distasteful 
to them and injurious to the school. Now, in the sense in which 
we are using the word and with a slight alteration in the phrase- 
ology, can we not with great accuracy apply to these schools 
the formula devised by Archbishop Rotherham when founding 
his College of Tesus? They are schools intended for “the many 
youths endowed with natural capacity, who do not attain,” or 
desire to attain, to the University or one of the learned profes- 
sions, “ but are fitted for the mechanical arts and other worldly 
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affairs.” The alteration we have made is merely one necessi- 
tated by the changes in customs which have occurred in the 
past four and a half centuries. When Archbishop Rotherham 
founded his school, there was practically but one profession, the 
Church, and those who did not “attain to the dignity and height 
of the priesthood,” or at least to some rung on the ladder 
leading thereto, were mostly concerned with commerce or 
business of some kind, unless they were of the nobility or 
soldiery. Such being the difference between the two classes 
of schools, it may next be well to dispose of a very prevalent 
fallacy, a misconception on which depends much of the ignor- 
ance of the place and importance of the grammar-school in a 
modern educational system. Many suppose that it is a matter 
of indifference whether a boy who is to leave school at sixteen 
is sent, up to that age, to a first-grade or a grammar-school, 
nay, there are many who fancy that the former is the preferable 
course, from a false idea as to the vazson a’étre of the two classes 
of institutions. It is not a matter of indifference at all. A 
man has a certain number of bricks and a certain tale of other 
building materials; is it a matter of indifference whether he 
builds a complete and perfect residence of moderate size, or 
starts to erect a mansion with the knowledge that he will never 
get above the first-floor, but must there abandon his edifice, 
roofless and unfinished? The scheme of education pursued 
in the grammar-school is perhaps designedly more modest than, 
perhaps totally different from, that of the school which hopes 
to retain its scholars to a later age, but so far as it goes it is a 
complete conception, leading to a definite goal. So is the 
scheme at the higher school complete, and so also does it look 
to its end, but its end is not reached at the age of sixteen, and, 
therefore, the boy who leaves at that age has only followed a 
part of the road without coming to the haven it was intended he 
should reach. 

If the scheme of education in the grammar-school is con- 
ceived on a different or even on a more modest scale, is it, 
therefore, less educational than that given in the higher institu- 
tion? Not necessarily. The aim of education—often mis- 
understood by parents—is not to cram a boy’s mind with a 
quantity of ill-digested and uncoordinated facts, but to teach 
him to think for himself, so that when he goes out into the 
world he shall be capable of meeting the problems with which 
he will be confronted like a reasoning, sentient person. “C'est 
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mettre en état de remplir un jour le mieux possible la destination 
de la vie,” as a French writer puts it. Such a purpose can well 
be fulfilled by the grammar-school. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education dealing with the class of 
schools with which we are concerned, a class which it describes 
as schools “whose special function (although it does not at all 
exclude an ideal of culture), is the education of men with a view 
to some form of commercial or industrial life,” goes on to point 
out the important work which such schools may be expected 
to perform. After urging that it is of great importance that 
such schools should be adapted to the locality in which they 
exist, and that “the modern, or the scientific and the technical 
subjects emphasized in Lancashire or Yorkshire will be different 
from those most cultivated in Norfolk or in Devonshire,” the 
Report proceeds : 


But while this tendency to variation and adaptation ought to be as 
far as possible encouraged, one thing should characterize all alike, the 
schools ought to remain schools and not become warehouses or 
workshops, ze. their educational value will depend on their being 
much more than mere makers of human instruments for the industries. 
Thus the modern languages are not mere media for commercial corres- 
pondence ; they have literatures that may be made almost as educative 
as those of Greece and Rome. The sciences are not mere catalogues 
of materials that may be used in trade, or abstracts of principles regu- 
lative of their commercial use ; they are systems or symbols of great 
ideas that may be used to exercise the reason and fill the imagination. 
The arts and crafts are not mere methods of producing certain effects 
or results; they are opportunities for the cultivation of taste, the 
exercise of constructive skill or inventive faculty. If these schools 
can so teach their subjects, they will become homes of the humaner 
studies, the parents of a new culture in no way lower than the classical, 
and this they have more need to do, as their purpose is to send men, not 
to the university, but straight into the work of life. Schools of this type 
have a function so important, and may have a range of studies so 
extensive, that the leaving age may easily be forced up to the higher 
limit. From this point of view we can see [adds the Report] the 
reason in Sir George Young’s advice, “to give up the distinction of first 
and second grade-schools altogether, and confine ourselves merely to 
the distinction of a classical and, what the Germans call, a Rea/schule.” 


But it may be argued, “there are already in many, if not 
in most towns of any size, schools of this kind, not indeed 
conducted on Catholic principles, but non-sectarian in their 
character, why then is there any need for us, with the many 
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claims which are made upon us, to burden ourselves with a 
fresh class of schools, why not make use of the institutions 
which we find ready to our hands? The boy is to live at home, 
under Catholic influences, why not let him go during the day to 
the school hard by?” This is a question which hardly needs 
meeting at this time of day, for the answer to it is to be found 
in the general Catholic policy concerning, and attitude towards, 
early education. There is a time in the life of every boy or 
girl, who does not enter the cloister, when the cotton-wool has 
to be taken off, and life and its difficulties faced alone. To 
some it comes with entrance at a University, others find 
themselves confronted with it in connection with business, with 
the army or the like; in a score of different ways the time of 
trial may come, but come it will. The plastic period of child- 
hood is the time of preparation for the later era of independence; 
—surely this hardly requires saying ?—-it is also the time when 
a child should be surrounded by every kind of Catholic 
influence, so that at a later day the young man or young woman 
will be able successfully to battle with the indifference and 
actual opposition which his or her religious views will be certain 
to encounter. 

If then our policy with regard to grammar-schools and those 
who might be expected to attend them is to be the same as that 
which we have always held with regard to all other kinds of 
early education, it certainly seems important, when we consider 
the nature and services of such schools, that efforts should be 
made for the foundation and maintenance of at least one 
Catholic grammar-school in every important town in this 
country. There may be some little difficulty in starting such 
an institution; we are not exaggerating, it will be conceded, 
when we state the case in those words. There will generally be 
a great deal of difficulty and labour about such a task, for the 
task if attempted at all must be so carried out as to establish a 
school of which all concerned may be proud. We must not 
establish a second-rate second-grade school, and then expect 
Catholics to send their children to it, because it is labelled 
with the name of the religion which they revere. Any such 
policy would be absolutely fatal. In these days of struggle 
and competition an inferior school is bound in time to go to the 
wall, no matter what influences are exerted to keep it on its 
feet. Indeed it is proper that it should be so. We have no 
right to try and palm off an inferior substitute for genuine 
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education, and maintain that it should be accepted because it is 
under Catholic auspices. We are not for a moment suggesting 
that such an attempt is likely to be thought of, still less made ; 
we use the argument because we wish to urge the importance of 
making an effort in each case that the Catholic grammar-school 
shall be the very best of its kind in the town in which it is 
placed, that its conception shall be carefully studied and fitted 
to the needs of its own locality, and that every means by which 
this conception can be worked out and developed should be 
employed. To carry the point with which we are now dealing 
a little further, let us draw attention to a passage in a letter 
from the Archbishop of Avignon, respecting female education 
in France. He admits regretfully that the schools belonging to 
the teaching orders of women, are inferior from an educational 
point of view to the lay institutions, often, of course, as we 
know, covertly or openly opposed to Catholic doctrine—a bitter 
confession for a prelate to be obliged to make. And he proceeds : 


Si nous voulons que nos communautés enseignantes conservent la 
confiance des familles, qu’elles gardent le prestige dont elles ont joui 
jusqu’ 4 présent, qu’elles soient vraiment bien en état de remplir auprés 
de leurs éléves la grande mission de l’Apostolat qui leur appartient, 
il faut que nos maitresses soient savantes, il faut qu’elles se présentent aux 
familles avec des diploOmes qui soient, non seulement la consécration 
de leur science, mais encore de leurs aptitudes et de leur expérience 
dans l’art d’enseigner; il faut qu’elles soient initiées aux nouvelles 
méthodes. Nous n’avons pas le droit de rester en arritre, nous devons 
au contraire tendre 4 prendre le premier rang; agir autrement serait 
trahir la cause de Jésus-Christ et de son Eglise, car se serait mettre les 
éléves de nos maisons religieuses dans une sorte de nécessité de nous 
abandonner pour aller chercher ailleurs une instruction qu’elles ne 
trouveraient plus chez nous suffisante. Mais le devoir des com- 
munautés enseignantes est de donner cette instruction suffisante, en 
donnant, en meme temps, l’instruction religieuse et en formant leurs 
éléves a la vraie piété. 


We have no right to lag behind: we ought to endeavour to 
be in the front rank: to act otherwise is to betray the cause of 
Jesus Christ and of His Church. No words could be better 
chosen as the motto for our Catholic schools. 

If the task which we suggest is to be carried out it must be 
with the concurrence and assistance and largely by the work of 
a laity convinced of the necessity for the work which they are 
undertaking. They must find the sinews of war, at the com- 
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mencement of the institution at least, for it is scarcely to be 
expected that such a school, if it is to compete on fair terms 
with its non-Catholic rivals, can be self-supporting at any rate 
during the first years of its existence. They must take a 
personal interest in its management and see that the appliances 
and teaching are up to the mark, and they must make it their 
business to impress upon the class of parents for whose children 
it is intended the importance of entrusting them to its instruc- 
tion. There is no time to be lost. The Education Bill, which 
we are all eagerly expecting and which may be introduced 
before these lines are in print, will almost certainly give to some 
corporate body, probably a committee of the City or County 
Council, the power of subsidizing at least /oca/ schools of a 
secondary character. 

The first task which such a body will have to undertake 
will be a survey of their area and ascertain how it is supplied 
with schools, how these schools are doing their work and in 
what measure they are hampered in their task by want of 
funds. If there is, in any given area, a good Catholic grammar- 
school, doing its work well, up to date in its methods, its 
appliances and its teaching, such a school can with confidence 
apply for that financial aid which it has a right to expect. 
Local prejudice and bigotry may for a time delay the granting 
of such support, but not we think permanently. In the end 
justice will prevail, and the school which is doing its work well, 
under difficulties, must receive the aid which is its due. But it 
must be doing its work well, there must be no possibility of the 
excuse being made that the teaching is inadequate, the methods 
out of date, and the school, therefore, unworthy of support. Let 
it also be carefully borne in mind that it will be much easier 
to obtain support for a school already in existence and doing 
work, a school in possession of the field, than to obtain it for 
the starting of a school of which it may be said, by those 
undesirous of assisting Catholic institutions, that it never would 
have been started had there been no prospect of obtaining some 
share of public funds for its support. Education is at present 
in a state of active progress, the cry for better teaching and 
better methods is heard on every side. We must not lag behind 
in the educational race ; we must endeavour to be in the first 
rank ; to act otherwise, I repeat, is to betray the cause of Christ 
and the cause of His Church, 

B. C. A. WINDLE. 
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THE time has not yet come for estimating the results of the 
recrudescence of Protestantism which has for the past three or 
four years been sedulously fostered and fomented by numerous 
individuals and societies whose objects can hardly be considered 
disinterested. When that period arrives, it will, I think, be found 
that while the efforts put forward to arouse the latent prejudices 
of Englishmen have been unparalleled in energy and variety, 
they have signally failed in their object ; and that what Protes- 
tants are pleased to consider Popery within the Establishment 
is as little affected as is the Catholic Church herself by the 
attacks made upon it. Even now the very organs of opinion 
which exist mainly to denounce Popery, are almost pathetic in 
their confessions of failure; and although this attitude may to 
some extent be adopted as an incentive to further efforts and 
increased subscriptions, there is so much foundation for it that it 
may be regarded as genuine. Sometimes the xaivefé of the 
confession is amusing—as, for example, in the “special appeal ” 
spread broadcast last autumn by the Protestant Alliance in 
connection with its Jubilee. The Alliance was founded in 
1851; its 

constant aim has been to maintain and defend, against all encroach- 
ments of popery, the Scriptural doctrines of the Reformation and the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, as the best security under God 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare and prosperity of the Kingdom. 


How far have its efforts succeeded? After the fifty years 
of the Alliance’s existence, the circular goes on to tell us that 


Romish institutions are multiplying throughout the land. Romish 
tenets and forms of worship have been largely introduced into the 
Church as by lawestablished. Concession after concession has been 
wrung from successive Governments by the Roman Catholic party in 
Parliament. An agitation has been set on foot for the establishment 
and maintenance OUT OF PUBLIC FUNDS ofa Roman Catholic 
University. And, a movement has been made which has for its object 
the repeal of the Statutes by which only a Protestant monarch can sit on 
the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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It would be difficult to imagine a more abject confession 
of failure, but the Alliance is not discouraged. The appeal 
continues : 


Under these circumstances, the Committee of the Protestant Alliance 
earnestly appeal to their fellow-Protestants to strengthen their hands in 
the great work before them. One special object they have in view is to 
establish a Reserve Fund of at least £2,000, as a Memorial of the 
JUBILEE ; they also desire to seek a substantial increase in Annual 
Subscriptions, to enable them to continue and extend their operations. 


But it is not only the Alliance which has to complain of the 
failure of its efforts. All the Protestant magazines and papers 
join in the melancholy strain, the Protestant Woman being 
positively lachrymose in its complaints; while accusations of 
apathy—of which even the Alliance has (most unjustly) been 
suspected—mingle with the tears. 

Yet it would seem that materially the Protestant cause was 
never more flourishing. Never were there so many societies 
pledged to resist Rome, varying, it must be allowed, their 
attacks upon the common foe with “intestine wars” of serious 
import to those engaged in them though highly amusing to the 
lookers-on ; never were so many lecturers and “ poor preachers,” 
as Mr. Kensit justly calls his young men—I have heard them 
and know—and “Protestant vans” let loose on the country; 
never was there such a flood of Protestant literature—which, 
like other floods, brings down with it a considerable amount of 
sewage—as that with which the land is deluged ; never did the 
Protestant newspapers flourish so exceedingly on the proceeds 
of the extremely “bold advertisements” (many of them con- 
structed on the principle that “Codlin is the friend and not 
Short”) which seem necessary to the stimulation of Protestant 
enthusiasm ; never was so much money subscribed: never were 
the results more inadequate to the efforts made. 

Although, as has been said, it is not yet the time to estimate 
the results of the Protestant agitation, it may be interesting to 
gauge its present position by the examination of one of its 
manifestations ; and for that purpose we may take the “Great 
United Protestant Demonstration”! which took place at the 

1 The printing on a previous occasion of this announcement as 

GREAT UNITED 
PROTESTANT DEMONS- 


TRATION 
caused amusement to the profane. 
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Albert Hall, on the 4th of February—the day after another 
“Monster Protestant Demonstration” had been held at Bristol. 

The title of this gathering is in itself suggestive, for it recalls 
the failure of the first attempt to “unite” in 1897,a brief resumé 
of which will not be without interest. It has been said that 
Protestants are united only in opposing the Catholic Church ; 
the attempt to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897 by a 
“United” Demonstration showed that, even with this object in 
view, united Protestant action is not easy. It is not often that 
one is able to agree with Mr. Jacob Primmer, but when he said, 
some fourteen years since, “ We have been wasting our life and 
spending oceans of money trying to destroy one another,” it 
must be confessed that he spoke truth. 

It was the Alliance that tried to bring off a “Grand United 
Protestant Demonstration” in 1897 ;! but they reckoned, not 
exactly without their host, but without their guests. For the 
other societies, whose names had been entered as guests at 
the feast, began almost with one accord to make excuse, or 
rather to disown any intention of taking part in the show. The 
Secretaries of the Church Association, of the National Pro- 
testant Church Union, and of the Protestant Reformation Society 
(who wrote, “This may be [!] a step in the right direction, but 
it is fair to state that this Union appears to exist only with the 
Alliance and its branches”), as well as the “ Protestant Woman” 
(Mrs. Arbuthnot), wrote to disclaim any responsibility ; even 
the country members of the Alliance complained of this action 
of the enterprising Secretary; and the only result of the 
“United Demonstration” was to publish to all the world the 
disunion which exists among Protestants. 

This year there were forebodings: “many anxious friends” 
feared (quite unnecessarily) lest the demonstration “should not 
keep up the reputation of its two predecessors ;” and “many 
enemies hoped ”’—these sanguine folk must live in Farm Street 
—‘“that the public interest in the cause had become consider- 
ably cooled down during the past two years.” But it was not 
so. To the special correspondent of the English Churchman, 

1 This was before it occurred to some enterprising folk that there was an opening 
for a society to federate all the other societies. Such a society—‘‘ The Imperial 
Protestant Federation”—was formed in 1898; and those who wish to see how 
Protestant societies love one another cannot do better than get the Report for 
1899—1900, from which they will learn with much amusement how the Protestant 
Alliance resisted what was regarded as an attempt to poach on its preserves. The 


rival and antagonistic advertisements of the Federation and other societies in the 
Protestant papers are instructive as well as amusing. 
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to whose full report I offer my acknowledgments, “it seemed 
as though almost everybody was there of note in the Protestant 
world.” An examination of the published list of those present 
suggests either that the persons “of note in the Protestant 
world” are singularly unknown in the larger world outside, or 
that the special correspondent was—mistaken. Let us look into 
it and compare it with the advertised programme. 

In the latter, Lord Avebury’s name follows that of the 
chairman, but he was not present. Nine Members of Parliament 
were announced to appear; only two turned up. Mr. W. 
Johnson wrote to say his duty was at Downpatrick, supporting 
the parliamentary candidature of Colonel Wallace, who “would 
resist any attempt to tamper with the King’s Declaration ”—an 
announcement that elicited “cheers” which were slightly pre- 
mature, for Colonel Wallace was not returned, so his resistance 
will not beeffective. “Letters apologizing for absence were read 
from sixteen peers and from twenty-four members of the House 
of Commons.” Twenty-four! Why, after the General Election 
at the end of the war in 1900, the Church Association showed 
that 294 members were in sympathy with or pledged to support 
the Church Discipline Bill, the object of which is to put down 
ritualism. Twenty-four and two make twenty-six : where were 
the 268, who did not even send a letter or excuse? 

But it is when we come to consider the clergy present that 
we realize the absence of Protestant sentiment in the clerical 
body or their disapproval of the meeting. ‘“ Almost everybody 
was there of note in the Protestant world;” yet no Bishop, 
no Archdeacon (where was the Archdeacon of Liverpool ?), 
no Dean (not even Dean Farrar), and only one Canon,— 
Canon Fleming, and he did not speak—appeared ; the only 
Anglican dignitary who spoke was Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
whose ecclesiastical ministrations, judging from the notice- 
board outside his church, leave him plenty of time for 
meetings of this kind. The rank and file of the clergy were of 
course represented, but their names, however “of note in the 
Protestant world,” are almost all unknown to fame: the only 
Anglican speaker was the Rev. W. R. Mowll, of Brixton, one of 
the very few prominent Low Churchmen within the London 
radius. Pastor Cuff, of the Shoreditch Tabernacle, is a power 
in his district, and a zealous worker;! but where were 


1 He is also a Baptist, and as such repudiates infant baptism, which the Church of 
England maintains. 
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Dr. Clifford, Dr. Parker, Dr. Horton (who surely should have 
been present), Dr. Guinness Rogers, Mr. F. B. Meyer, and the 
numerous other Nonconformists whose names are familiar in 
religious circles? Have they ceased to be Protestant? If not, 
how was it that the English Churchman’s correspondent did not 
notice their absence ? 

Among the lay speakers also, the Church of England was 
conspicuously absent. Lord Kinnaird and Lord Overtoun do not 
belong to it; Mr. Luke White, M.P., was careful to say that he 
spoke as a Nonconformist. By-the-way, he did not speak, but 
read his speech, as also did Mr. Benjamin Nicholson, the erst- 
while champion of Ellen Golding, the Chairman of Mr. S. J. 
Abbott’s “Convent Enquiry Society,” and more than once an 
unsuccessful parliamentary candidate in the Protestant interest. 
Even Mr. White was not altogether a success : 

He had not gone on long with [his speech], when a misunderstand- 
ing arose, and he got into difficulties with the meeting, which thought 
that he was still in favour of altering the Declaration to please the 
Romanists. He bore with the interruptions and exclamations of the 
audience with perfect good-humour, and then went on to explain that 
while, last Session, he was in favour of some alteration, provided it kept 
up the Protestant strength of the Declaration, he had now come to see 
that such a task was hopeless, and therefore his present position was 
that of opposition to any change in the Declaration whatever. 


There was indeed one present who is eminently entitled to 
be considered a speaker, and whose membership shows the oft- 
vaunted comprehensiveness of the Church of England, to which 
it is his boast to belong. But he was not allowed to speak ; 
nay, more, when some enthusiasts shouted his name, their cries 
were drowned in the strains of the “ National Anthem” issuing 
from the great organ. Since the days when Moses conducted 
the people into the Promised Land, but was not himself allowed 
to enter in, I know of no incident at all parallel to this exclusion 
of Mr. Kensit from the just reward of his labours. But appar- 
ently the condition on which the Albert Hall was let on a 
former occasion—namely, that “yours for the truth” or “our 
energetic and God-honoured Secretary,” as the enterprising 
tradesman variously styles himself, should not be allowed 
to speak—remains in force; and Mr. Kensit was perforce 
dumb. On this occasion, moreover, there was no Lord 
Wimborne to say that he “was very proud to stand on the 
same platform with Mr. Kensit ;” while, worse still, at a recent 
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meeting at Boscombe of Lady Wimborne’s society, the chair- 
man specially requested the reporters to note that “ whatever 
might be their own social idea of Mr. Kensit, or of those who 
worked on similar lines to Mr. Kensit, they of the Ladies’ 
League were not associated with Mr. Kensit, or with those who 
worked upon similar lines to Mr. Kensit, in any way whatever.”! 
It may be doubted whether even the frequent repetition of his 
name will console Mr. Kensit for this wholesale disclaimer. 

One cannot wonder that Mr. Kensit resents his snub; and in 
the magazine which he edits he, with characteristic modesty, 
relieves his mind as follows: 

We [#.e., Kensit] must express ourselves greatly disappointed with 
the list of speakers. A London demonstration should certainly be 
addressed by those who have taken a prominent part in the Protestant 
Crusade ; in this respect the speakers are very deficient. [This is true. ] 
Naturally many thought that Mr. John Kensit, who has been so 
wonderfully used by God [!] in bringing about the Protestant reaction, 
would be allowed to speak. It is little less than a public scandal that 
he should be thus slighted. Earnest Protestants are asking for an 
explanation of such conduct. At the previous Albert Hall meeting 
the excuses offered were: First, that a well-known archdeacon 
would refuse to speak if Mr. Kensit was allowed. Upon investiga- 
tion this turned out to be untrue, the archdeacon replying that 
he thought if any man ought to speak it was Mr. Kensit, and 
endorsed admiration for his work; second, that when the Albert 
Hall was applied for, although no speakers had been arranged, 
the authorities would only let on condition that Mr. Kensit was 
not to be a speaker. If this be so it is rather remarkable, and 
evidently shows that the authorities naturally expected Mr. Kensit 
to speak at such a gathering. [Is not this somewhat jesuitical ?] It 
is with reluctance we publish these facts, but in justice to our 
Society and its Secretary it is most needful, and will save a great deal 
of correspondence with those who demand to know the reason why ?? 


The “reason why,” it may be suggested, is to be found in 
the class of publication which Mr. Kensit sells in his shop and 
at his meetings, and which is carried about by his “poor 
preachers”—I myself saw one of his young men at Wey- 
mouth with the very worst of these under his arms. It will 
be remembered that only last December Mr. Kensit brought an 
action against 7ruth for its comments on his publications ; the 
action was dismissed, and Truth (Dec. 26) concluded an article 
on the case by saying: 


1 Ladies’ League Gazette, Feb. 1902, p. 327. 
® Churchman’s Family Magazine, Feb. 1902, p. 53. 
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The court has now pronounced that every one is free to speak his 
mind about Kensit’s literature. I therefore repeat what I said in May 
last—that for at least one of his publications Kensit deserves to be 
prosecuted, and that the City Police ought to take steps for that 
purpose. Whatever may be thought about this man’s religious views, 
or about his methods of advancing them by disturbing public worship 
and publishing truculent libels on those who profess different creeds, 
whether his motives be good or bad, religious or commercial, no 
decent-minded person can justify or extenuate the dissemination of the 
pernicious filth with which his shop is stocked. It is an offence against 
public decency and public morals, and deserves no mercy. 


But to return. If the reason for this absence of Church of 
England representatives be sought, it will doubtless be found in 
the “ccmprehensiveness” of the gathering. To quote the 
“official report” of a former meeting : 


Side by side sat church and chapel, Churchman with Calvinist, 
with Congregationalist, with Methodist ; Orangeman, Convent Investi- 
gationist, South Sea Missioner, Lord’s Day Observer ; parson side by 
side with pastor, peer and peeress singing and smiling with street 
preacher, and all sinking their minor differences, and joining against 
what was believed to be the common enemy. 


This is a beautiful picture; but every one knows that, 
however popular “sinking minor differences” may be as a 
shibboleth on Protestant platforms, there is a great gulf between 
even Low Churchmen and Dissenters. The former, especially 
since High Church teaching has leavened the whole mass, are 
as keen as Anglicans themselves to assert their position as 
authorized teachers; their more sensible men saw lurking 
behind this manifestation of Protestantism the grim figure of 
Disestablishment—the spectre, of all others, which they least 
desire to raise : and they would not countenance, either by their 
presence or sympathy, a gathering at which the principal 
speakers were Nonconformists. 

Moreover, the speeches were distinctly tame, and the 
audience was proportionately undemonstrative. There were no 
cries of “Shoot him!” or “Traitor!” (applied to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on a previous occasion, when his name 
was greeted with “hisses and groans”); and we do not even 
read of the number of telegrams of sympathy received— 
perhaps because the mode in which these were obtained for a 
former meeting was exposed in the Standard by a Chairman 
of a Conservative Association, who explained that the organizer 

VOL, XCIX. Q 
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of the show wrote beforehand to such bodies, urging them to 
express their sympathy by “wire.” There was nothing in any 
of the speeches that cannot be read any week in the rampant 
Protestant prints. Prebendary Webb-Peploe, in his enthusiasm 
for the Thirty-nine Articles, misquoted one of them; and 
Mr. Nicholson said “the past history of the Jesuits fully justified 
them in taking means to prevent the further incursion of monks 
from abroad ;” which, except to those who think Jesuits are 
monks, is somewhat of a xox sequitur. Perhaps Mr. Mowll was 
most successful when he read a quotation with regard to the 
Jesuits “ put into his hands by Mr. Walsh (cheers)” : 


The Roman Catholic secular priests in 1602 said that the Jesuits 
were vermin. (A voice: “So they are!”) They will eat up and eat 
out the spiritual life of the nation and the temporal life of the nation 
that tolerates them. (A voice: “So they will.”) He maintained that 
day that these Jesuits were responsible for a very large proportion of 
the troubles which beset them, and he would ask them, What was the 


remedy ? 


To this question, however, the speaker suggested no answer. 

Tosum up. It has long been evident that the Protestant 
party in the Church of England was in a low state, but it is 
reserved for meetings of this kind to show its practical non- 
existence, or rather its indifference to, or disapproval of, these 
got-up demonstrations. It is equally plain that the leading 
Nonconformists will have nothing to do with the commercial 
agitators who find their means of support in the prejudices and 
ignorance of the most ignorant classes of society. 

The completeness of the failure of Protestantism in the 
Establishment, and the triumph of Anglicanism, is,even more 
conclusively demonstrated by what took place on the very 
morning of the day of the “Grand United Protestant Demon- 
stration.” Last year,a Requiem in memory of the late Queen 
was celebrated with all possible pomp at St. Matthew’s 
(Anglican) Church, Westminster ; and it was announced that 
on February 4th a “ Year’s Mind” would be held for the repose 
of her soul. Forthwith the Protestant press was up in arms, 
and Captain Cobham, Chairman of the Church Association, 
addressed to the Bishop of London one of those remonstrances, 
characteristic of Protestantism, which by their ignorance and 
phraseology can hardly fail to defeat the object they have in 
view. Urged to “prohibit,” the Bishop contented himself with 
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issuing certain directions, the result being the performance of 
a service which, if a little shorn of its former splendour, was 
hardly distinguishable to the Protestant spectator from 
the original function. The Prayer Book service was said 
in its entirety ; but the choir supplemented this by the J/x¢rozt, 
Dies Ire, and Agnus Dei—none of which are in the Book of 
Common Prayer; while the Credo and Gloria were not sung. 
The service was performed by celebrant, deacon, subdeacon, 
in “rich vestments, black with red ophreys, belonging to the 
Guild of All Souls, and there were three cantors in vestments 
supplied by the same society.” The altar was draped in black ; 
candles were carried in procession; incense was used at the 
introit; unbleached lighted candles were on the altar. “To 
the ordinary observer,” says the Luglish Churchman, “the 
service differed little from the Roman Mass—in fact, a clergy- 
man in the audience throughout the service told his beads 
and used the Roman Missal.” By judicious arrangement on 
the part of the authorities, the threatened Protestant demonstra- 
tions were prevented, though at the conclusion of the service 
a Protestant Alliance man said he raised his voice against it, 
and a well-known Park orator put on his hat before reaching 
the pavement, and was remonstrated with by some of the 
worshippers. He replied, “This is not God’s House. God is 
not here. This is a Joss House, and I shall be glad to get out 
of it!” He left protesting. One wonders why he went in. 

Thus the net result of the Protestant action was the sanction- 
ing by the Bishop of London of the most advanced service ever 
held under diocesan authority in the Establishment ; the direct 
recognition of prayer for the dead, in the words, “Let us 
remember before God the faithful departed, and specially 
Victoria, our late Queen ;” and of something as like a Requiem 
Mass as is possible in a Church where the Mass is not. Such 
alone is the kind of triumph of which Protestantism is capable. 
It may be noted that the Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
on the morning of the First Sunday in Lent at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, one of the most advanced churches in London, 
while in the afternoon he preached at the equally celebrated 
Anglican church of St. John the Divine, Kennington. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to call attention to a 
remarkable pamphlet entitled “Contemporary Ritualism,” which 
has been sent to every member of both Houses of Parliament 
by its compiler, the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. It contains 
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180 well-printed pages, of which 114 are devoted to extracts 
from twenty-two prayer-books or manuals of the Ritualistic 
party, all of them purchased since the opening of the 
present year; the remainder being occupied with accounts 
of fifty-seven services at nearly as many churches within the 
London radius at dates since August last. Even to those of us 
who know something of the recent advance of Anglican 
teaching and practice, they will come as a surprise; in the 
Protestant party they must enkindle feelings allied to despair, 
for it must be remembered that these are records of what is 
going on in spite of the “opinions” of the Anglican Arch- 
bishops, and with what would seem to be the tacit approval of 
the episcopal authorities. The same thing is taking place all 
through the country; the Ladies’ League Gazette for January 
gives a number of instances from the diocese of Oxford, and 
the account (in the February number) of the “High Mass” at 
Christ Church, Doncaster, is barely distinguishable from that of 
a Catholic function. Mr. Bowen’s book is remarkable among 
publications of its kind for its accuracy; even the term 
“thurifer ”—fertile source of error to the ritualistic reporter, 
who hangs them from roofs, swings them to and fro, throws 
them in a heap in the vestry, and has them carried in proces- 
sion by acolytes,1—is not misinterpreted ; and the only funny 
slip is when the “monks” at Plaistow are described as “ dressed 
in gowns with cowls, and girded with scourges, from which hung 
huge crucifixes of brass.” 

Whatever may be the result of the Anglican movement— 
and on this it is no part of my purpose to speculate—it is 
impossible to deny its strength, its popularity, the zeal of 
its promoters, and the fervour of its teaching. Meanwhile 
Protestantism, as the word is generally understood, becomes, 
in the Establishment at least, more and more of a diminishing 
quantity. It once had clergymen of influence in its ranks and 
eloquent preachers as its mouthpieces; but it has them no 
longer. It has no independent existence; it is only by 
associating itself with Nonconformists, whom at heart it 
abhors, that the Protestant party in the Church of England can 
exercise any influence, either in the legislature of the country 


or on the public platform. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 All these have been reported in newspapers. 
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WHEN we know Rome to mean the Church, that is, the voice 
of God; when we hear His voice in her pleadings, and His 
warnings in her denunciations,—when we recognize His guidance 
keeping her from error on the right hand or on the left; it 
seems strange to watch the fearful and suspicious souls, who 
feel the attraction towards Rome, but shrink from her influence. 

And yet she is ever present. How true it is that on one 
side there is the state of mind that submits to her ; on the other 
side are all other minds. “Do not make it harder for us 
to believe at all,” says a simple-minded non-Catholic, with 
the perversion within him of rationalism and misuse of reason- 
ing. Instead of accepting all on God’s word, he thinks, or 
rather does not ¢hznk, that his traditional remnant of Christi- 
anity, the unexplained Creed, has been reasoned out by him, 
but that the Catholic applications thereof, because new to his 
inactivity of mind as to things of theology, are in some way 
impossible for him; and thereby he arrives at the conclusion, 
astounding and inept, that the Incarnation of God is not difficult 
to believe, but that it is difficult to believe that God preserved 
Mary from sin, or Peter and the other Apostles from being 
fallible when teaching mankind God’s Word. The thing that 
ts impossible, is to start with rationalism, and refusal to 
acknowledge the facts of existence in the limitations of the 
human mind as it is; and then to go on to the acceptance 
of fragments of supernatural religion—unless this is done by the 
means (common indeed) of closing the eyes for fear of being 
confused through seeing more; by the dulling of the mind 
in religion, in a way that would make the man ashamed in 
matters other than religious; and by coming at last to the 
conclusion that religion after all is just a matter of feeling. 
Then go to a church and repeat Creeds. It is not intellectually 
respectable. But it is the price that is paid for being loosed 
from Rome; while yet we wish not to be deaf to God, in 
nature, and also even in revelation. 
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It is all in vain. Rome and submission, and the Gospel 
ideal of little children, are on one side: on the other, the 
refusal to acknowledge what 2s, until all difficulties have been 
solved as to what is not or cannot be fully understood ; there 
is the glorying in intellect and passion, the talk as if they had 
no curse in any degree upon them; until at last they ruin their 
possessor, though still on he goes glorying in reasoning ; 


Et le raisonnement a banni la raison. 


Rome is ever present. There are those who hate; there 
are those who adore God in her. But there are none who think, 
and yet who do not reckon with her. “ Away from Rome,” 
cry “national Catholics,’ with Henry VIII. as their Leviathan, 
pastoral staff in one hand, sceptre in the other; “Away from 
Rome,” repeated his contemporary, Ivan the Terrible, whom 
his non-Roman priests could not hinder divorcing and re- 
marrying ; “ Away from Rome,” with her voice of the “unkind ” 
Baptist, said Luther to the Herod of Hesse. “Away from 
Rome,” echo the Lutherans of to-day, believing not at all as the 
Doktor who justified impurity by impious “faith.” “Away from 
Rome” now cry some German rationalists; and thirty years 
ago the German Iron Chancellor greeted heartily the little 
Erastian sect of “old Catholics” who went their way. “The 
German State welcomes you, the world approves your good 
sense ; the enlightenment of the age honours your freedom from 
the thraldom of Rome”—that is, from the yoke of Christ, as 
now judge both His friends and His enemies, if they know and 
think. Erastianism, nationalism in religion, is the negation of 
the supernatural, as says that student of society, Mr. Bryce, in 
The American Commonwealth, Says a Louis Blanc—the 
generous hero of our English-speaking monstrosity, the pious 
Garibaldian—* Nous entendons par le cléricalisme non seule- 
ment l’Eglise, mais la religion, et toute idée religieuse, quelle 
qu'elle soit.” Oh! how these inconsequent non-Catholic 
Christians torment the sense of justice, of honour, of logic, of 
decency, of humour, when one sees them calling out to the 
world to pull down the Church. Yet, said Burke—that non- 
Catholic he seemed to know not why—it is indeed a most 
contemptible notion to imagine that this [Church of England], 
or any other Protestant Church would continue to exist were 
the Catholic Church to be destroyed. 

Destroy her, cry those who want no Christian institutions 
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of marriage, family, education, charity. And the poor bewildered 
echoes come from those who think they are doing God’s 
service, while they cry out to weaken her who is the bulwark 
of all they hold most dear. “Delightful to see her being 
destroyed,” they meet and declare. And meantime the world 
marks them for her easy prey. What will they count, poor 
wanderers, when the armies are drawn up, and society tries 
to decide again between paganism and Christianity, between 
strength and goodness, as the measure of life? With what 
weak confusion they talk about divorce, about sin, about repent- 
ance and penance, about punishment, about death and judgment 
to come. But “in proportion as men feel the sense of sin, they 
will gravitate towards Rome,” said one of her bitterest foes, 
Mr. J. A. Froude, who gloried in being a Protestant, though 
not a Christian. “Sin in my system,” said one who had gone 
away from Rome, “you ask what count do I take of sin. Oh, 
well, in my system I just don’t take any count of it at all.” 

But, what is more awful to a convert than the literal way 
in which Rome takes that most Godlike and therefore most 
Romish of books, the New Testament?! And what is more 
amazing than that out of the New Testament should have come 
ideals of nationalism, domesticity, and making the best of both 
worlds? Catholicism clears the mind at least. It shows the 
man how to clear the soul. But then that is the man’s affair: 
none, but himself, shall render an account to God for him. 
For his znd, it certainly does that greatest service of putting 
before him things as they are. A cruel kindness, but the 
greatest kindness of all. Oh! the dreadful sentimentalizing 
outside, concerning death, and “good people, not to say 
saints ;” and the mockery of the contrast between our know- 
ledge of a man living and our “hopes” of him when dead ; 


1 Were our Lord to go into a school among Catholic children, His words, from 
the New Testament would excite no surprise; only awe, admiration, love, sorrow, 
resolution. That is religion, they would feel; as does the adult Catholic, learned or 
unlearned, saint or sinner. But how unnatural, how unfamiliar, to other systems 
than the Church—how blameworthy even—would seem a St. John the Baptist, or a 
devout woman’s waste of ointment that might be given to the poor (St. Matt. xxvi.) ; 
or the making of enemies in one’s own household (St. Matt. x.), the refusal to allow 
divorce and re-marriage (St. Matt. xix.), the suggestion that you shall be hated of all 
nations (St. Matt. xxiv.). What a familiar argument to them is, ‘*‘ Have any great 
people believed?” How dangerous to suggest that Czesar, the State, may be lawfully 
appealed against (St. Matt. xxii.). ‘* Let the dead bury their dead” (St. Matt. viii.) 
is a hard saying—in two senses, they say. But what a satire on domestic charity are 
the lives of those who found love for others on sentiment. Ah, if the truth were but 
told, how firmly based on common sense is seen to be the supernatural. 
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and the resentment against all this, and all the like dreary 
unreality, in the heart of any man that at all knows himself. 
“The snare is loosed, and I am delivered.” ‘Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” 

The old story may be true of the Jew saying to the 
Protestant that he was surely in the wrong: If Christ has not 
come, I am right; if Christ has come, the Catholic is right ; 
whether He has come, or has not come, the Protestant is wrong. 
But passing beneath this external saying, it is this spirit that 
we find; the leaving father and mother, wife and child, the 
“perfection” of selling all and giving to the poor, the choice of 
the weak things of the world, the blessing on being despised 
and misunderstood, the hostility to the “world,” the knowledge 
that it will hate you; and then, praise of virginity, of constant 
prayer and thanksgiving in the house of God, of the mind of 
little children, of the life of saints and of angels. There is so 
much of this in the New Testament; and this is so plainly 
the highest ideal of the Founder of Christianity, of His Mother 
and His foster-father, and of the others who first set forth His 
life in practice, that truly the believer might be in despair, were 
not God’s interpretations and applications thereof present in 
the ministry of His Church. That fear would be but common 
sense: as says the world, too; though its fear is disgust and 
wrath. 

Now, what shall we say of the strange modifications of 
Christianity ; of those who have no such ideal, no such thoughts 
of what is perfect, who despise virginity more than did nobler 
pagans, who yield to nature in divorce, who explain away the 
necessity of baptism, and the words of Christ instituting the 
Eucharist, who cannot keep the poor, who seek not after the 
criminal—it is not to them, whatever be their kindness of heart, 
that the dying and the penitent turn when they change their 
thoughts, but rather to that religion whose first dying penitent 
was the thief on the cross. 

Kindness, niceness, generosity, respectability, self-reliance, 
honourable conduct, and all /a morale des honnétes gens, as 
a neo-pagan critic of Moliére has said, it is a fine life when 
temptation is away. But... there is much virtue in duz. 

Catholics fear, amid their comforts, in so far as, and as often 
as their religion touches them—the religion whose Founder spoke 
to them of their hearts quailing with fear of those things that 
are coming, with fear of Him who can cast both body and soul 
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into Hell; and whose Apostle bade men work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. 


And now what of those who accept Rome’s spirit, and with 
her feel the discomfort of this world, nor fail to sigh with her, zx 
hac lacrymarum valle, what of those who keep away from her, 
who fear her, the Spouse of the Lamb? 

Says one of their writings recently: “The Conference [of the 
various sects in Anglicanism] has done nothing but bring into 
clearer prominence the inherent incompatibility, nay, more, 
the essential opposition between the Catholic religion and 
Protestantism.” Who is so writing? It is one who believes 
in the Real Presence of our Lord in the Sacrament of His 
love ; who would come to His feet in the other sacrament of 
love, in Penance; who knows all the sacraments indeed, as 
the outpourings of His grace and His love, as the means by 
which we know Him and serve Him, and are aided in conform- 
ing life to His law. This writer would have the world adoring 
the Lamb that has been slain, would have the State conformed 
to the Church, knowing what is meant by fiat voluntas tua; he 
would invoke Blessed Mary and the whole company of Heaven, 
now and in the ever-present hour of death; he would people his 
country with shrines and images in their honour ; he would 
restore the Church’s ruined monasteries, her retreats for sinner 
and sufferer, for the weak, the poor, the sad;! he would have no 


1 A writer in the Guardian recently laments as to the Protestant Church in 
Ireland: ‘* Would that we could learn its secret (z.¢., the Catholic Church in Ireland) of 
gaining the obedience—nay, the affection and zealous loyalty—of the poor. Rome 
can stoop, as the (Anglican) Church in Ireland cannot, down to the uneducated and 
poor and simple, and bring religion—real, practical, vital religion-—within the com- 
prehension and into the lives of the little ones of Christ’s Church. Would that we 
could learn something of her power of dogmatic instruction, her recognition of the 
house of God as a house of prayer, her work among communicants, her sense of the 
power and presence of sin, her discipline and her belief in herself.” Even one of a 
belief such as Dr. Jessop professes could write, in the essay on daily life in a medizval 
monastery, from the volume, 7he Coming of the Friars: ‘* But there are moments 
when a great horror comes upon some men’s minds, and a vision of a lonely and 
childless old age rises before them in the gloom of a dreary twilight, or when the 
mists of autumn hide the sunbeams, and they think, ‘If desolation were to come 
upon our homes, where could they hide the stricken head and broken heart?’ To 
that question—a morbid question if you will—I have never found an answer. The 
answer was possible once ; but it was in an age which has passed away.” It may be 
safely said—with Deo gratias from the depths of the heart—that Catholicism in the 
twentieth century is, pace Carlyle, the same thing as ‘‘ twelfth century Catholicism ; 
and that there are none feel this ‘‘ horror” so little, and none are so near an answer 
to the ‘‘morbid question,” as early Christians and their Catholic successors to this 
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ideals of pagan strength, and rights of men meaning wrongs of 
men other than ourselves ; he would have us repent of following 
the world, at least on our death-beds, and have prayers and alms 
follow us to Purgatory, that the balance of God's justice should 
be firm in His most holy sight. 

And yet this “Catholic” holds religious communion with a 
present Archbishop of Canterbury who declares that prayers 
for the dead are to comfort the living, who writes to a divorced 
woman that he thinks she does well to marry again ;! with a 
Dean of Canterbury who says that in the New Testament there 
is nothing to show that virginity is a more perfect state than 
marriage ;? with a whole clergy who flout canon law in marrying 
while “in orders ;” who marry, and re-marry again and again, 
and who trifle with part of the Bible which the Church received, 
from whom alone they can receive the other part :* and this 
“Catholic” stands in churches with those who deny what he 
himself knows as “the Catholic religion.” 

He has most bewildering theories that what is the Catholic 
Church in France is not the Catholic Church in England ; that 
metaphysical truth varies with geographical location; that a 
man too, like Blessed Thomas More, living during the change 
of religion, did really, by simply living on in his old way, cease 
to be of the religion he had been, and became schismatic. 
This theorizer is indeed the opprobrium of the learned who are 
not special pleaders. And all for what? For fear of Rome. 

Rome is ever present, this same organ of the Ritualists says. 
“Can we not get rid of this spectre? Why must we be abusing 
Rome? Or wondering what Rome does? Or reflecting on 


day, wherever they have within their reach a Catholic church in which to come near 
to God at altar and in confessional, and a house of His chosen followers where we 
well know we shali find the selfless unfailing charity undreamt of by the world. 

1 This lady did so ‘‘ marry ;” justifying herself, not unnaturally, by the Arch- 
bishop’s opinion against the opinion of the Anglican Bishop of the diocese in Canada 
where she lived. 

2 “*Scripture never gives even the most incidental sanction to the exaltation of 
celibacy as a superior virtue (s¢c).” (Cambridge Bible for Schools ; Hebrews, p. 186.) 

3 The Church Times, however, tells the truth that ‘*the whole Church” is our 
authority for the canon of Scripture, which included the books of the second canon or 
Apocrypha. The authority for the whole of the Bible is the same, for Christians, as 
the authority for the part illogically received by Protestants. Bishop Wordsworth 
(? of Lincoln, or his son, of Salisbury) is quoted by the Church Times: ‘‘If you 
carry a Bible without the apocryphal books into Greece, Asia, and Palestine . . . 
you would be told that you have not the Bible, but only a mutilated copy of it... . 
If you pass over to Italy, to France, or to Spain and Portugal. . . men will immediately 
say to you: This may be an English Bible, but it is not the Bible of Christendom, . . .” 
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Rome, and referring to Rome? Can we not be simply 
‘Catholic’”? “High Churchism,” says another Ritualist, “is the 
most soul destroying form of religion :” “we want Catholicism 
pure and simple.” Would it not be their greatest comfort to be 
with Rome—even in a natural sense? What have they to cavil 
at? Forms of service ; national customs; habits of education ; 
bad Catholics? Why, one often almost wishes that there were 
more of these human “difficulties” in Catholicism; for the 
union in faith among such men and such ways is all the more 
the standing miracle. Will fear of Rome prevent men from 
submitting to her, who guards the Faith, as they acknowledge— 
“TI will say no more against Rome, for she guards the Faith, 
while we drift into Unitarianism ; and the cu/tus of Mary guards 
the Divinity of Jesus:” so said in substance Dr. Pusey—who, 
moreover, as they also acknowledge, has the divinely appointed 
primacy in the Christian world? Still, all the while they 
submit to conditions in which the Faith is denied, and God's 
word made of none effect. 


If there is in the world such a thing as the spirit of 
evil, darkening our understanding and weakening our will, can 
there be seen more evident working thereof than in this 
straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel? Oh, what 
hardness of heart the evil one has engendered ; what prejudices 
as to the world’s doings, in nation, in class, in family ; what 
bitterness through ignorance of truth of history, what distortion 
of facts in the past, what misunderstandings in the present. 
And oh, what obligations upon Catholics, to learn, to know, and 
to teach, according to the measure of responsibility that the 
Church—that is, God—lays upon them. Seeing that they can 
help or can hinder others, what manner of men ought they not 
to try to be, not only in what concerns their own souls 
essentially, but in many things not exactly indifferent, for are 
not some of them counsels of perfection? With what sensitive- 
ness of mind should we recall Leo XIII.’s Ciceronian rules to 
guide us in historical study: (1) Never to state a falsehood ; 
(2) never to hide the truth; (3) to state our opponent’s case 
as fairly as our own. With what caution we should rouse, if 
at all, the controversial spirit; thinking rather of the unity of 
truth, and the one source of all good ; and the broader flowings 
forth of God's grace. It should not be for us to confuse heart 
and minds by ourselves confounding what is of faith with what 
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is of authority merely, however solemn, and even binding ; still 
less, with what is only of pious opinion, or even of discussion in 
the schools, or of mere private fancy. 

It is great folly to hope to win men who think, by compro- 
mising truths, compromise being the very thing they may be 
sick and wearied of. But it is thoughtless to make light of the 
known truth by confounding its claims with what we may 
consider, on whatever good authority, to be true. 

Is it wise then not to encourage Catholics to know—about 
the Holy Scriptures, about the Liturgy, about the history of 
the Church? And we ask this, in the name of the Church; 
because she seems to tell us all, that she does wish us all to 
know. 

Men are afraid of the Church. They think her other than 
she is. It is well to show them not only the essentials of truth, 
but also how interesting to their minds, how appealing to their 
imagination, how touching to their hearts are the accidents 
thereof. 

Let us do all we can to lessen the fear of Rome. This fear 
is fed by dislikes ; and prejudice is kept up by misrepresenta- 
tions. 

When they find Catholics of their own standing not knowing 
what ¢hey know of the history of Catholicism, men’s fears of 
mental tyranny increase, their suspicions of delusions are more 
rooted. And who shall blame them? 

We must blame ourselves far more severely should our own 
want of knowledge be the cause of scandal to those who have 
not our means of knowing. It is full understanding of what 
she really is that can alone exorcise the fear of Rome. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
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IT is in the lesser artist that the soul of a nation reveals itself, 
that the value of a beautiful tradition is realized. Genius is 
something above tradition and circumstance: it can never 
wholly be accounted for. But where we find a group or 
generation of workers—be they Florentine sculptors or Eliza- 
bethan dramatists—compelled by a common aspiration, and 
labouring to give it form and expression, we know that such 
men are in touch with the soul of the people, that they 
represent the ideal life. The Umbrian school of painters is a 
familiar example, for their work was, in a direct sense, the 
outcome of a great spiritual force, and the expression of a 
belief held with passionate intensity. It is usual to identify 
the school with Perugino, to value it mainly as having been 
the mother of Raphael. But it was something more than this. 
For a whole century its artists had produced, at the demand of 
the people, altar-pieces and frescoes and those painted gonfaloni 
which floated over the processions on all ceremonial occasions, 
and which, by their very simplicity, are attestations of the 
true Umbrian inspiration. The soul of the Umbrian peasant 
of the Middle Ages lives in these paintings, just as the soul 
of the Northern nations lives in our Gothic cathedrals. 

Among the inheritors of this beautiful tradition was 
Bernardino Betti of Perugia, known to us as Pinturicchio. 
Of his art and personality few people in England have any 
clear understanding. Too often he has been regarded by 
critics merely as the assistant of Perugino in the Sistine, as 
the unworthy co-worker with Raphael in the decoration of 
the Siena Library. Vasari has imposed his unfavourable 
judgment upon us, but the sneers of Vasari are due to the 
fact that in him the artist was merged in the gossip-monger, 
and that he never understood the popular art of the Umbrian 
people. Latterly the restoration of the Appartamento Borgia 
has revealed Pinturicchio as the painter who was the first to 
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discern the value, for decorative purposes, of “grotesques” 
copied from the palaces and ¢herme of ancient Rome. In 
reality his best work is to be found neither at Siena nor at 
the Vatican. Asa painter of the Renaissance he is far behind 
some of his contemporaries in drawing and composition, but 
he is a delightful artist just in so far as he remains true to 
the Umbrian tradition in which he was brought up. He is an 
inheritor, not a creator, and his work is of value not so much 
for its own individual excellence—we are content to class him 
among the lesser artists of his day—as for those instincts born 
within him which reflect the tender, mystical spirit that Francis 
of Assisi had infused into his countrymen. 

No school of painting has ever been penetrated with pure 
idealism as the Umbrian, and the inspiration, at once religious 
and artistic, came from the tomb of the overello above which 
Giotto, at the instigation of Dante, had painted his mystical 
frescoes of poverty, chastity, and obedience. We cannot 
fathom the prevailing motive of the Umbrian painters without 
taking into account the extraordinary influence exercised by 
St. Francis and his followers throughout central and northern 
Italy during the three centuries after his death. It was not 
that the citizens of the little Umbrian towns were a quiet, 
church-going people. They were turbulent fighters, and 
passionate haters, with many sins of violence on their con- 
sciences, but they were always amenable to spiritual influences, 
and their faith never wavered. It was said of the Perugians 
that they were either demons or saints, according to their 
leaders. When a Bernardine of Siena or a Bernardine of 
Feltre came among them, preaching repentance and expiation 
to the vast crowds that followed on their footsteps, whole 
cities would forswear their enmities and their dissipations, and 
long processions of penitent pilgrims would wend their way 
across the plain to grey Assisi on the hillside. A typical 
Umbrian figure of the time was that of Braccio Baglioni, a 
famous leader of men and a fervent lover of St. Francis, for 
whose family chapel at Spello, Pinturicchio painted some of 
his most devotional frescoes, now, alas, irretrievably injured by 
damp. The course of public events was intimately connected 
with the preaching of the friars, who exhorted to purity and 
simplicity of life, who pleaded for a tenderer, sweeter interpre- 
tation of the teaching of Christ than prevailed in the high 
places of the Church. It was this gentle idealism which 
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inspired the art of the Umbrian people; it was this which 
was translated into the paintings of their greatest artists. Art 
and religion were almost the same for these fifteenth century 
painters. 

It is noteworthy that the artistic temperament of Umbria, 
unlike that of Florence, found little expression in architecture, 
almost none in sculpture. It was concentrated in the art of 
painting, and it served wholly for religious purposes. There 
are few frescoes in which a Franciscan legend is not narrated, 
some Franciscan saint portrayed, a St. Francis or St. Antony, a 
St. Clare or St. Bernardine. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
always a trait of Franciscan piety, is the motive of countless 
altar-pieces. And the love of all nature, of birds and of beasts, 
of the beautiful undulating Umbrian landscape, was intensified 
by the force of the Franciscan spirit. For had not Francis 
loved all of these and sung their praises? It was a naive 
delight in the beautiful things created by God, very far removed 
from the sensuous passion for loveliness that crept in with the 
Renaissance. We see it in very perfect medieval expression in 
the great altar-piece by Gentile da Fabriano now in Florence; 
it may be traced through the less-known works of Alunno and 
Bonfigli and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and it still survived at the 
close of the century in the frescoes of Perugino and Pinturicchio. 

Pinturicchio then came to a work of interpretation, and he 
carried out this work in symbols which could be understood by 
the common people. His art came to him slowly through the 
associations of his daily life, and until his twenty-eighth year he 
was content to remain in his native province, growing familiar 
with its loveliness and imbibing its mystical spirit. History 
does not paint him as a very heroic figure. We know from 
various sources that the man was of puny, unattractive appear- 
ance, and anyhow in later life of unlovable disposition. We are 
told, too, that he was partially deaf, a fact which earned for 
“the little painter” the further nickname of “il sordicchio.” But 
his early years are wrapt in obscurity, and no picture or fresco 
has come down to us as unmistakably the work of his pre- 
Roman days, no tradition tells of early brilliant successes. All 
this goes to prove that Pinturicchio was not an artist of original 
genius. He was the product of his school, and his artistic obli- 
gations are easy to trace to their source. For at least a decade 
he must have laboured contentedly in the dottegas of the foremost 
artists of Perugia, studying their methods and learning to see 
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with their eyes. The influence of Perugino—scarce eight years 
his senior—belongs to a later date ; his early training was plainly 
obtained in the workshops of Bonfigli and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
It was from Fiorenzo he learnt his love of a somewhat fantastic 
nature, of a background crowded with high overhanging rocks, 
tunnelled into caverns below, and winding rivers, and castellated 
buildings, and tall cypresses or feathery palms. To these 
features, which in essentials remained always the same, the 
younger artist would frequently add dark birds sweeping across 
the pale sky, a peacock perched on roof or wall, and in the 
foreground a fawning greyhound or some other slender animal. 
On these landscape backgrounds he lavished a tender fancy, a 
minute nicety of detail with very delightful results—it is they 
which give the atmosphere of gay romance to many of his 
compositions—whereas Perugino concentrated his thought on 
the human figure, and was content to reproduce the Umbrian 
landscape in its simplest aspect of undulating plain, broken 
only here and there by a solitary tree. On the other hand, in 
his fluttering, girlish angels, in drawing whom Pinturicchio has 
shown far greater variety of feature and posture than Perugino, 
we can clearly trace the influence of Bonfigli, whose pale, slender 
angels in diaphanous draperies, with neat little wreaths of pink 
roses nestling against their yellow hair, constitute one of the 
delights of the Pinacothek at Perugia. The greater robustness 
and solidity of Pinturicchio’s angels may probably be ascribed 
to the later influence of Melozzo da Forli. His female figures, 
including his representations of the Blessed Virgin, bear a close 
resemblance to the type prevailing in the painting of both his 
masters. We find in all three the narrow, oval face, high brows, 
almond eyes with heavy lids, long, thin nose and sensitive mouth. 
From Fiorenzo, too, he learnt his love of rich ornament in dress, 
his passion for elaborate detail, his rather crowded composition. 
All these characteristics were acquired during the years at 
Perugia; those he learnt from Perugino—his architectural 
designs, the grouping of figures, and the treatment of portraits 
—belong rather to the early Roman period when the two 
painters were at work in the Sistine. 

In Rome for the first time Pinturicchio came in touch with 
the spirit of the Renaissance and his art underwent modifications 
which have often rendered difficult the identification of his 
hand. He quickly adapted himself to his new surroundings. 
His success was swift, and within a very few years we find him 
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at the height of his fame, and his services in request throughout 
the Papal States. Between the completion of the Sistine Chapel 
and the painting of the Stanze by Raphael—a period of some 
five-and-twenty years — Pinturicchio was the most popular 
painter in Rome. He was destined to be employed by no less 
than five successive Popes. He decorated the Vatican and the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, the palaces of the Rovere family, the 
Churches of Ara Coeli and St. Peter, of Sta. Croce and Sta. 
Maria del Popolo. He painted many altar-pieces for conventual 
chapels. Harassed by a multiplicity of orders, often compelled 
to work against time, and forced to depend ever more and more 
upon his subordinates, it is not surprising that the painter should 
have drifted very far indeed from the religious ideals of his 
youth. Yet from time to time, in his busy Roman life, when 
the task set before him was in harmony with his natural gifts, 
he would throw himself into the part and paint once more in the 
spirit of his Umbrian predecessors. It was then that he was at 
his best, and it was in a mood such as this that he painted the 
Buffalini chapel at Ara Ceeli, and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds at Sta. Maria del Popolo, frescoes whose authenticity 
has never been questioned. 

To-day, the Church of Ara Ceeli is a half-forgotten place of 
pilgrimage. Its glories departed when King Humbert ordered 
the destruction of the neighbouring monastery to make room 
for the pretentious monument to Victor Emmanuel. Its vast 
interior is pervaded by a sense of gentle decay and faded 
splendour. Here and there a brown-clad monk shuffles by ; 
here and there an artist sits sketching in a corner, and of 
the casual pilgrims who have toiled up the weary steps to the 
unfinished facade, many come solely to pay homage to the 
miraculous Bambino preserved in the sacristy. Yet even in its 
desolation numberless beautiful things are still to be seen in the 
church that for six long centuries served as the Roman home of 
the Franciscan Order, and none more beautiful than the frescoes 
in the last dim chapel in the right hand corner near the main 
entrance. A high, common wooden grille shuts off the chapel 
from the nave; curtains hang over the single window, and it is 
only when a reluctant sacristan has been induced to open the 
one and draw back the other that it becomes possible to discern 
the lovely fading frescoes upon the walls. And even then if he 
be wise the student will have selected an hour when the glow of 
the western sun can light up the shadowy interior. 
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Here, soon after the completion of his work in the Sistine— 
the entire absence of stucco ornamentation and of “ grotesque” 
adornment is held to be decisive proof of the early date—the 
Perugian artist was commissioned by the friars to paint a series 
of frescoes illustrative of the life of the great Franciscan preacher, 
Bernardine of Siena. To Pinturicchio such a commission in 
such a spot must have been like a return to his native Umbria. 
Ara Ceeli was Franciscan ground; the Buffalini, to whom the 
chapel belonged, were a notable Perugian family with special 
reasons for devotion to the preaching friar, and Bernardine himself 
was no legendary figure, but a great missionary Saint whose 
passionate advocacy of devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus 
was still a vivid tradition in every Umbrian home. The subject 
called forth Pinturicchio’s highest powers, and never again did 
he paint a fresco so tender, so poetic, so instinct with Franciscan 
piety. 

The whole centre wall over the altar is occupied by the 
glorification of St. Bernardine. In the immediate foreground 
are three life-size figures of saints. St. Bernardine, in monkish 
habit of pale grey, stands in the centre on a small hillock, the 
left hand uplifted, the right grasping an open book, as though in 
the act of preaching. His face is painted in accordance with 
the traditional likeness, a face drawn and ascetic, with large 
luminous eyes and strongly marked jaw—over-long in the 
drawing—and toothless mouth, a benign sweetness and dignity 
suffusing his whole person. To the right an ecstatic St. Antony, 
holding in his hand a burning heart, gazes heavenward, and to 
the left St. Louis of Toulouse, supplying a note of warm dark 
colour in his richly embroidered cope, appears peacefully 
absorbed in his breviary. A fantastic precipitous rock and a 
tall cypress to the left are balanced on the right by a feathery 
palm, and between them stretches out a romantic vista of lakes 
and hills and wooded slopes. A pale light suffuses the sky and 
landscape around the figure of the aged Saint, and the greater 
part of the fresco is carried out in tones of pale grey and green, 
with an effect that has been condemned by many critics as cold, 
but which in truth harmonizes perfectly with the prevailing tones 
of the ancient church, in which a scheme of warm rich colouring 
would have been out of place. 

High up below the gothic vaulting is a somewhat damaged 
figure of the risen Christ in conventional attitude placed in a 
mandoria, and surrounded with a wreath of winged cherubs. 
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To right and left are groups of the winged angels playing 
musical instruments, who constitute so charming a feature in the 
religious art of Umbria. Pinturicchio’s angels, less childlike 
than Melozzo da Forli’s, less sexless and ecstatic than Fra 
Angelico’s, resemble rather gay maidens with fluttering draperies 
and many floating ribbons and sweet, demure faces. The draw- 
ing of the figure is frequently defective, the drapery, which is 
ever being driven by an imaginary wind against the slender 
limbs, is very conventional, but the charm of these suspended 
angels is undeniable. Two of them kneel on clouds in the very 
centre of the fresco, and poise a crown above the head of the 
glorified Saint, while with their other hands they hold aloft tall 
branches of white lilies. The figures are well drawn and full of 
grace, the one in robes of green, the other in palest mauve and 
yellow, and are among the most exquisite that the artist ever 
painted. 

The right hand frescoes beneath the window are so badly 
placed in regard to light, and have been so much damaged by 
damp, that it has become impossible to judge of their original 
merits. Happily the opposite wall, showing the death and 
burial of the Saint, is very well preserved. We have seen that 
the central fresco is purely romantic and religious, but into the 
sorrowing groups gathered on the open marble piazza around 
the bier of the dead man a more naturalistic treatment has been 
introduced. Yet even here there is no violence of grief— 
Pinturicchio was as little able as Fra Angelico to convey 
passion into his compositions—the figures express meekness and 
devotion, and even the weeping friar who brushes away his tears 
with his sleeve is resigned to the will of God. A little group of 
cripples represents in realistic fashion the miracles attributed to 
the Saint, and among the gaily dressed lords and ladies who 
surround the bier, are several admirable portrait figures, probably 
of the Buffalini family, who in their strongly marked and well- 
drawn features and rich garments remind us how recently the 
artist had passed from under the influence of Perugino. The 
same influence is seen in the treatment of the background, in 
the grouping of the open arcade and the six-sided tower, and of 
the slim, long-legged youths who disport themselves in the 
distance in direct imitation of the Sistine fresco of Christ and 
St. Peter. 

This beautiful chapel is completed by a vaulted roof, in the 
divisions of which are seated the four Evangelists, noble, dignified 
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figures. The whole scheme of decoration, together with the 
ornamentation of the pilasters, shows a marked advance from a 
purely decorative aspect on the great fresco series of the first 
half of the century. The chapel has been considered as a whole 
in its decorative capacities, and not merely as so much wall 
surface to be divided between the various episodes the artist 
wished to commemorate. Thus, though the feeling that inspires 
it is purely Umbrian, it marks a first stage in the direction that 
led to the Appartamento Borgia. 

We have described the Buffalini chapel at length because it 
affords the most perfect expression of Pinturicchio’s genius as a 
religious artist. It indicates the high-water mark of his powers. 
The influence of Perugino upon him had been wholly beneficial, 
and his contact with the Florentine artists engaged upon the 
Sistine had necessarily improved his drawing and his sense of 
composition. On the other hand, he had not yet become 
demoralized by the need for hasty work and the consciousness 
of his own facile successes. At Ara Cceli for the first time he 
found himself with a free hand and an entirely congenial theme, 
and he poured out upon his task all the mystical religious 
feeling to which the great Franciscan church gave tangible 
expression in Rome. It was a popular Umbrian subject, and he 
treated it in a way that the Umbrian people could understand. 
Never again did so ideal a combination of circumstances present 
itself to the busy court-painter. A religious subject was not of 
itself sufficient to excite his enthusiasm. The great altar-piece, 
originally executed for Sta. Maria dei Fossi, and now hanging 
in the gallery at Perugia, though full of careful workmanship 
and with warm brown shadows to the rich colouring—the little 
St. Catherine of the National Gallery would seem to belong to 
the same period—contains no trace of religious emotion. It is 
one of those excellent pieces of work which leave the onlooker 
entirely unmoved. Yet the earlier mystical mood did emerge 
from time to time to give an unmistakable imprint to his work : 
at Spello, where he painted in middle life the frescoes in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in the altar-piece at San Gimignano, 
with its Virgin in glory appearing to the devout, dignified, 
solidly drawn ecclesiastics kneeling in the foreground, and not 
least in the exquisite Nativity in the St. Jerome chapel at 
Santa Maria del Popolo, in Rome, one of the few frescoes that 
have come down to us unharmed from the many he painted for 
this church, This altar-piece, though of far later date than the 
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Ara Ceeli frescoes, resembles them in the pale luminous colour- 
ing and the rapturous piety. We find once again a delightful 
rocky landscape, a winding river crossed by a high bridge, a 
wealth of carefully noted detail. There are close resemblances 
between this fresco and the far larger one at Spello on the same 
subject, while the grouping of the figures, and more especially 
the attitude of the kneeling Mother, establishes beyond a doubt 
Pinturicchio’s indebtedness to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 

Even in the Vatican, in the rooms that were intended, in 
their elaborate scheme of decoration, to symbolize the greatness 
of the ignoble Borgia family, some of the old Umbrian 
sentiment still lingers and confers a delicate charm upon the 
frescoes : on the naive, girlish St. Catherine, for whom tradition 
asserts that Lucrezia herself stood as a model, and on the 
beautiful Visitation with its wealth of tender homely details 
beneath the stately loggia, in whose architecture the critics 
profess to recognize the skill of some Lombard assistant. The 
Siena frescoes, on the other hand, in their brilliant, even gaudy, 
colouring are purely decorative in intention and worldly in 
sentiment. They belong to the closing years of the painter’s 
life, and they mark an entire emancipation from earlier 
influences. 

We have dwelt almost exclusively on Pinturicchio as a 
popular folk-artist, because this is what nature intended him to 
be, but it would not be doing him justice entirely to pass over the 
aspect of his art which has received the most general recognition. 
The decoration of the Appartamento Borgia was a piece of 
work which would have made the reputation of any man. 
Critics will continue to differ as to the special features that are 
due to Pinturicchio’s individual invention and execution, but 
no one denies him the responsibility for the general scheme of 
design. To bring it to a successful issue the artist had recourse 
to many new devices. He made an extensive use of stucco 
ornamentation, raising all the buildings in his frescoes in a low 
relief—such as the tower in the St. Barbara fresco and the Arch 
of Constantine in the disputation of St. Catherine—and then 
painting and gilding them over. Further, he had a lavish 
recourse to gilt nail-heads, with which he literally studded his 
frescoes, as an easy method of lighting up a sombre scheme of 
decoration in somewhat ill-lit apartments. But above all, he 
introduced the use of the so-called “grotesques.” Not long 
before the newly-awakened interest in the antique had caused 
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excavations to be made among the ruins of ancient Rome, and 
in these “grottos,” or subterranean dwellings, well-preserved 
remnants were discovered of the paintings with which the 
Romans of the later Empire were wont to decorate their walls. 
Pinturicchio was the first artist to make use of the discovery, 
and he proved exceedingly dexterous in adapting and amplifying 
the ancient designs, his Umbrian love of ornament and his 
devotion to birds and flowers coming to his assistance. At first 
the grotesques were regarded as playing a subordinate part in 
the scheme of decoration to the frescoes which they served to 
frame, but so great was their popularity that Pinturicchio 
himself, as we learn from Vasari, painted whole rooms in the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo solely with grotesques, and even in the 
Borgian rooms, as later in the Siena Library, he made such 
lavish use of them as seriously to detract from the importance 
of the paintings themselves. The fact that this new method of 
decoration was first carried out in the Papal Palace gave it an 
immediate vogue, and Ehrle and Stevenson in their recent work 
do not hesitate to give the date 1494 as definitely marking a 
new era in Renaissance decoration. Raphael carried the style 
to its most perfect expression in the Loggie, but the credit of 
the innovation belongs none the less to Pinturicchio. 

Yet surely it is a matter for regret that the world has been 
mainly interested in this later aspect of Pinturicchio’s work. 
Of thousands who throng the Appartamento Borgia to-day, how 
many visit the deserted chapel in Ara Coli? And yet the 
intention of the one is incomparably purer than that of 
the other. It would seem as though, by some irony of fate, the 
Umbrian painter were condemned to be known to all posterity 
by the work he executed for worldly profit, rather than by the 
frescoes he painted from love of a beautiful tradition. For 
Pinturicchio, like many another artist, sacrificed his purest 
instincts to success, popularity,and the favour of wealthy 
patrons, and in the end neither Popes nor Princes availed him, 
for he died miserably at Siena, forsaken by his own family. 


VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 














The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 


IIL—THE SUPPRESSION IN FRANCE (1). 

IT has been already remarked that in France, unlike Spain and 
Portugal, the hostility to the Society of Jesus, to which it 
succumbed at the end of the eighteenth century, was strongly 
cherished by an influential class of the people, and had struck 
deep roots in the past. These words, however, need to be 
understood strictly, for in no country more than in France was 
the popularity and consequent influence of the Society more 
widespread, and that at the very time when it was about to be 
suppressed by the civil power. On this point Father de Ravignan 
appropriately quotes from two authors of the period, neither of 
whom is suspect through any undue partiality for the Jesuits. 


Established at the Court of France [says Duclos], the Jesuits had 
no rivals among the regular clergy, and found friends and protegés 
in the highest classes. . . . The Bishops as a body were on their 
side. ... If the doings of the Parlement of Paris had not been 
confirmed by an Edict which was little less than wrested from the 
King, it is doubtful if in the provinces the other Parlements, except 
Rouen, would have followed the example set them by the Parlement 
of Paris. I do not hesitate to declare, and I have been a closely- 
placed spectator of the transactions, that the Jesuits had, and still 
have, more partisans than adversaries. La Chalotais and Monclar by 
themselves alone gave the impulse to their own companies [z.e., the 
legal bodies attached to their respective Parlements], and in the case 
of the other (companies) it was necessary to resort to many expedients. 
Speaking generally the provinces regret the loss of the Jesuits, and 
they would, if they were to reappear among them, be received with 
acclamation.! 


And, says Laffrey, 


the larger and sounder part of the nation regret the loss of the 
Jesuits, . .. and even among their judges, along with certain 
firebrands, they counted many partisans forced to esteem them, 
and in their heart of hearts to do them justice.” 


1 Voyage en Italie, p. 52. 2 Vie privée de Louis XV. iv. 72. 
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Such testimonies are of importance, for they contribute to 
expose the silly fallacy, to which allusion was made in the 
previous article, that the bare fact of the Jesuits being pro- 
scribed in so many countries proves them to be anti-social 
agents, and relieves their critics from the necessity of examining 
the details of their history. 

The character of the influential party who, in contrast with 
the mass of the French nation, were hostile to the Society and 
carried their hostility to the length of working for its suppres- 
sion, is thus estimated by Theiner, a writer in whose judgment 
the enemies of the Society place much confidence. 


The savage war against the Society of Jesus which broke out at 
that time is certainly the saddest event that ever happened. Too 
many impure passions were then at work. Infidelity, which under 
the name of toleration and philosophy, had invaded all classes of 
society, and had even captured those in the very highest positions, 
and Jansenism, carried to its most violent excesses—although mortal 
enemies to each other—entered into a firm and impious alliance to 
work for the destruction of the Society of Jesus.! 


To form, however, a complete idea of the forces arrayed 
against the Society we must include in our enumeration 
the Parlement of Paris, the nature and history of which require 
to be understood. It would be a mistake to regard a French 
Parlement as resembling an English Parliament. The latter 
is a representative body and derives its influence from this 
fact. The former was very differently constituted, and could 
find a more suitable English analogue in the Benchers of one of 
our Inns of Court. The Parlement of Paris traced back its origin 
to a remote past. It seems to have developed out of the early 
medizval Conseil du Roi, and had originally sufficed for the 
whole kingdom, moving with the King from place to place, like 
our Curia Regis. Later, when it became sedentary at Paris, 
Parlements of a similar character were established in the 
provinces, which eventually became twelve in number, and these, 
whilst presiding over the affairs of their respective jurisdictions, 
were expected, as regards matters affecting the whole kingdom, to 
adopt and carry out the measures initiated by the Parlement 
of Paris. The latter by the eighteenth century had come to 
consist of one hundred and ten members, of whom part were 
clergy and part were laity, but all lawyers by profession, whether 


1 Clement XIV. 1. Tabl. 
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ecclesiastical or civil. Membership was for life, and was obtain- 
able by purchase, and this provision had the practical effect 
of restricting it to certain families, which formed a class apart 
in the country, and were called familles de robe, so that the 
Parlement became in course of time practically an hereditary 
chamber. The functions of the Parlement were not merely 
judicial, but also to a large extent administrative, a fact 
apparently due to its derivation from the Conseil du Roi 
at a time when the three-fold distinction of a ruler’s functions 
was not as yet clearly appreciated. Thus equipped with 
powers the Parlement of Paris constituted an authority 
which was indeed under the Sovereign, by whom it was 
liable to have its measures set aside, but which within the 
margin thus left to it could, in conjunction with its fellow- 
Parlements in the provinces, interpose in affairs of all kinds, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, throughout the country, and 
cause its arréts to be enforced. It had even acquired by usage 
the power to put a check on the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive, for one of its functions was to register the King’s Edicts, 
which only thus became promulgated and acquired the force 
of laws. Having the right to register, it naturally claimed the 
right to remonstrate against any Edicts which it might deem 
injurious to the welfare of the country, and the remonstrance 
would on occasion be so prolonged as to amount to refusal. 
In this case the King, if he chose to use it, had his 
remedy in a “tt de justice, a ceremony by which he came 
to a meeting of Parlement in person and in full state, and 
caused the obnoxious Edict to be registered in his presence. 
It will be easily understood that what resulted from this 
imperfectly ordered arrangement was that under strong Kings 
like Henri IV. or Louis XIV., or a strong Minister like 
Richelieu, the Parlement was kept in subjection to the Crown, 
whilst under weak Kings like the last three Valois, or Louis XV., 
or again in troubled times like the earlier portion of the reign 
of Henri IV., the Parlement often carried the day over the 
Crown. 

It is due to these French Parlements to acknowledge that 
at times they conferred signal benefits on their country by their 
firm resistance to the abuses of arbitrary power, and that 
speaking generally they were characterized by a fine incor- 
ruptibility and a strong sense of duty carried into the public 
service. Still it is possible for a corporation which has these 
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traditional merits to have also some _ traditional demerits, 
to become dominated by strong passions, prejudices, and 
party views, to cherish antipathies and resentments, and 
such was unquestionably the case with the Parlement of 
Paris; and it was thus that it became from first to last 
the uncompromising foe of the Society of Jesus. Three 
causes of this hostility may be distinguished. In the first place, 
the Parlement had inherited the ideas of the Pragmatic Sanction 
of 1438, ideas of which the Gallican Declaration of 1682 was 
but the reassertion, and which meant in practice the enslave- 
ment of the Church by the State, with the consequent 
subordination of spiritual to temporal interests. The Society 
of Jesus, on the other hand, had imbibed from its saintly 
Founder a spirit of whole-hearted loyalty to the Apostolic See, 
whose attitude to these Erastian principles was always one of 
uncompromising protest. In the second place, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when the Society first sought entrance 
into France and asked to be allowed to open a College in Paris, 
it found itself in necessary competition with the University of 
Paris. The University was at that time in sad need of 
reform, both intellectual and moral, and it was not wonderful 
that the parents should show a disposition to transfer their 
children to a school where they would be better taught, and 
trained to habits of piety and purity. Yet all the more on this 
account did the University resent the intruder, and as its 
personnel was largely identified with that of the Parlement, 
they, of course, turned to the latter to use its powers on their 
behalf. Thirdly, when in the next century Jansenism appeared, 
it took its rise in the midst of the famzlles de robe, for such was 
the Arnauld family, as well as that of the Pascals, and of some 
other Jansenist leaders; and to this family connection was 
doubtless due the fact, which is in any case unquestionable, 
that Jansenism throughout its career of influence had _ its 
stronghold among the Parlementaires, and could always count 
on the Parlement to fight its battles of defence and offence ; 
and so, as the Jesuits were recognized as the special combatants 
against Jansenism, they and the Parlements again found 
themselves brought by the force of circumstances into direct 
opposition. 

It was in 1552 that the Jesuits first sought admission into 
Paris, and asked for authorization to open a College there. 
Letters Patent were then granted them by Henri II., which 
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were followed by a succession of others during that and the 
next three reigns, but these all failed of their effect owing to 
the persistent opposition of the Parlement, so that the existence 
of the Society in the country was for more than half a century 
precarious—indeed, for a time the Fathers were actually expelled 
and their property confiscated. But with the commencement 
of the seventeenth century Henri IV. found himself at last 
firmly seated on the throne, and, as he had come to know 
something of the Jesuits and esteemed them highly, he issued 
a Royal Edict in 1603 in their favour, the registration of which 
he compelled. It was on this occasion that Achille de Harlay 
delivered his famous Remonstrance, to which Henri IV. made 
his famous reply. The two together set forth excellently and in 
a nutshell a collection of the usual charges against the Society 
and the conclusive answers to them. From that time onward 
Henri IV. was their firm friend—indeed the best friend on a 
throne that they ever had—and under his protection, and the 
favour of the French nation by whom their schools were always 
appreciated, they were able to open churches and colleges 
throughout the country, and lay the foundations of a future 
development and progress, not surpassed, if equalled, in any 
other kingdom. 

Richelieu also was on the whole their protector, and so was 
Louis XIV. Accordingly, during these reigns the Parlements 
had little power to injure them, but with the death of 
Louis XIV. their position became less secure. During the first 
three decades of the reign of Louis XV. the Jansenist agitation 
was in an acute stage owing to the struggles consequent on the 
issue of the Bull Unzgenttus, the final and most crushing con- 
demnation of Jansenist errors. As long as Cardinal de Noailles 
was Archbishop of Paris he resisted the publication of this 
Bull in his diocese. He even joined the Appellants, or those 
who appealed against it to a future General Council, but 
published it in 1717, and in 1720 it was also registered by 
the Parlement. This was a severe blow to the Jansenists who, 
nevertheless, continued to disregard the Bull in practice until 
Christopher de Beaumont, a prelate respected universally for 
his virtues and the purity of his zeal, acceded to the arch- 
bishopric. De Beaumont at once ordered his clergy to refuse 
the sacraments to any Appellant who would not first make 
a formal retractation of his appeal. As the result was 
that some notable persons died without the sacraments, the 
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Parlement took the matter up, and went to the length of 
arresting those of the clergy who obeyed their Archbishop’s 
order. Such an outrage was more than the Court could stand, 
and in 1753 the Parlement of Paris was banished by royal 
authority to Pontoise,and a Royal Chamber was established 
at Paris to administer justice in its stead. As the advocates 
refused to plead at this new bar, and the King was too weak 
in character to insist on his will being carried out, the drastic 
measure failed of its effect, and the Parlement returned after an 
exile of only a few months. Still Archbishop de Beaumont 
was not the man to yield on a matter of principle, nor the 
Parlement on a matter affecting its prejudices and amour propre. 
Hence, as Voltaire put it, “nothing was more common in the 
kingdom than for persons to communicate far arrét de Parle- 
ment,’ and the next few years saw continual sentences of 
banishment; condemnations to the galleys, and confiscations of 
property executed on a crowd of curés, vicaires, vergers, and 
others by the Parlements of Paris, Aix, Rennes, and Toulouse. 

The Jesuits were of course held responsible both for the 
Unigenitus itself, and for whatever efforts to enforce it were 
made by the Church and State authorities. It appeared as 
inconceivable to their enemies then as it does still, that Pope 
or Bishop or King should be capable of any initiative or 
strength of purpose to exact obedience to the Church’s 
authority, even in regard to matters of vital consequence for 
faith and conduct, except in so far as they received the impulse 
from the General of the Jesuits or his lieutenants. Against the 
Jesuits therefore was chiefly directed the fierce outburst of 
passions which by the time of these measures taken by the 
Archbishop against the Appellants, and by the Crown against 
the Parlement, had risen to fever heat. The Jansenists and the 
magistrates were burning to retaliate on the Society in every 
way in their power, arid, if they did not first think of working 
for its entire destruction, it was only because they deemed that 
to be a hopeless enterprise. The status of the Society in 
France was secured to it by a royal Edict, and only by a 
counter-Edict emanating from the same source could it be 
successfully assailed. Yet, even if such an Edict were possible 
of enforcement, in view of the firm roots the Society had struck 
in all parts of the Catholic world, what chance had they of 
obtaining it from the King—at a time too when their recent 
resistance to his wishes had rendered them most unpopular in 
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the eyes of all connected with the Court? Whilst, however, 
their minds were in this state two events were occurring which 
opened out a wider range of possibility for their schemes. One 
was the success of Pombal’s campaign against the Jesuits of 
Portugal, the news of which was welcomed and studied with 
eager interest by these enemies of the Society in France—for, if 
the Society, hitherto deemed to be invincible, had fallen so 
easily beneath the blows of a weak power like Portugal, could it 
offer effectual resistance to a strong power like France? The 
other event was the fortunate occurrence of a Court intrigue 
which unexpectedly supplied them with the very force they 
needed, the co-operation of the Royal authority. 

It has been said that the real governor of France is always 
a woman. Whatever truth or error there may be in such a 
general estimate, it is certainly true that during the last thirty 
years of the life of Louis XV. the reins of power were in the 
hands of his mistresses. Particularly was this the case with 
Madame de Pompadour, whose period of office lasted from 1746 
to 1764. Louis XV. was by no means wanting in the capacity 
to govern. He was a keen and accurate observer of facts, 
and realized well the nature of the political and religious 
complications, at home and abroad, in the midst of which he 
lived. His secret Cabinet under the direction of the Comte de 
Broglie, with its network of secret agents at foreign Courts, if 
not a method to be admired, is at least a witness to the pains 
he took to be correctly informed. Historians have noted too 
the clear-sightedness with which he would appreciate the points 
of a discussion, and the propriety of the practical conclusions 
he would draw from it. What he lacked was the strength to 
resist the will of others and act on his own judgments! A 
King thus constituted was sure to exercise his power under the 
control ‘of his mistress, if only she proved ready and able to 
profit by the opportunity, and Madame de Pompadour was 
distinctly of that kind. She was a woman of soaring ambitions, 
bent on making the most of her position at the Court. She was 
young, only twenty-four, when she first came to Versailles, but 
she had talent and education, was quick in her perceptions and 


1 <¢ With an intelligence most just and prompt,” says M. Capefigue (Zouzs XV, 
et la Société du X VI T Ime Siécle, iv. 101), *‘ Louis XV. was indolent: he hated all which 
disturbed his leisure and quiet. His judgments were always thoroughly reasonable, 
but he abandoned them at once on the first opposition from his Conseil ; he followed 
perfectly the course of a debate, but natural timidity hindered him from taking a 
prompt resolution ; he conceived but could not execute.” 
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brilliant in her judgments, and she possessed in a high degree 
the art of persuasion. Finally, she was as bold and determined 
as Louis XV. was timid and irresolute. When in 1744 she 
began her twenty years’ reign—for it was nothing less—she 
realized quickly the conditions of her power. 


Madame de Pompadour [says M. Capefigue] understood clearly 
that if she wished to exercise authority, the first condition must 
be to surround herself with persons of talent whose devotedness 
would be secured by the fact of her having made their fortunes. 
The disgrace of M. de Maurepas had shown that Louis XV. was pre- 
pared to sacrifice even his friends to the will of the Marquise, now 
become the source of all power and credit. The Secretaries of 
State were soon to be convinced that nothing could be done save 
through her influence. As she had accustomed the King to work, 
and prepared for him his ideals and his judgments, she became 
actually the mistress of the whole Council. She was looked up to as 
to the oracle of destinies. Soon she filled the Ministry with politicians 
wholly devoted to her.! 


Among those who were thus her creatures, two men need to 
be specially mentioned because of the part they afterwards 
played in the Suppression of the Society. These were the Abbé, 
afterwards the Cardinal, de Bernis,and the Duc de Choiseul. The 
former, when he first came to Versailles as an Adbdé de Cour, 
made himself conspicuous as a writer of amatory verses, and was 
an habitual guest at the petits soupers of Madame de Pompadour 
at Choisy, where he did not hesitate to compromise himself 
by improvising such verses in her honour.” 

This poetical Abbé showed some real political talents, but 
he owed his advancement to the Ministry in 1756 to his advo- 
cacy of the Austrian Alliance. It was a disastrous alliance, 
which involved France in the Seven Years’ War, but it pleased 
Madame de Pompadour—whom the Empress Maria Theresa 
had flattered by sending her a personal communication—and 
finding her previous advisers against it, she advanced her 

1 Ibid, iv. 54. 
2 For instance : 
Sais-tu pourquoi ce vin brillant 
Dés que ta main l’agite 
Comme un éclair étincelant 
Vole et se précipite 
En vain Bacchus dans le flacon 
Retient l’Amour rebelle, 
PAmour sort toujours de prison 


Sous la main d’une belle. 
(Capefigue, /bzd. p. 5.) 
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protegé to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. It is due to Bernis 
to acknowledge, that two years later, realizing the evils of the 
alliance, he spoke out boldly against it. It was then that the 
favourite dismissed Bernis and gave his portfolio to Choiseul. 

If Bernis was an ecclesiastic not too careful about his 
morals, Choiseul was a man with no religious convictions at 
all. He belonged to the party of the Philosophers, and 
his wife, “so ridiculously worshipped, kept quite a court of 
Encyclopedists, where essays full of learning and mocking 
impiety were read,” says M. de Capefigue, who adds that “ the 
Duc de Choiseul’s project was to destroy the convents, one after 
another, and take over their property for the State, in order to 
restore the finances.”!_ He was a devoted admirer of Madame 
de Pompadour—as he might well be, since it was to her he 
owed his promotion—and he was prepared to lend himself a 
willing instrument to the prosecution of all her designs. 

With the advent to this influential post in the Ministry of a 
Philosopher who was destined to play a primary part in 
procuring the Suppression, not in France only, but in Spain 
and throughout the world, it will be convenient to interrupt the 
course of the narrative for a moment in order to explain what 
class of men these Philosophers were, and what was their 
attitude towards the Society of Jesus. The term “ Philosophers ” 
in this connection does not denote students of philosophy, but 
the adherents of that particular school of anti-Christian philo- 
sophy of which Voltaire, d'Alembert, Didérot, and d’Holbach, 
were the leaders and best known representatives. Having first 
sprung into existence in the licentious days of the Regency, 
they had, through their literary and social eminence, acquired 
an immense influence in the country by the time of which we 
are speaking. Their social ideal was an anti-Christian republic, 
which they identified with an age of enlightenment, and, though 
they were cautious about what they said openly, in their private 
correspondence they spoke freely of their intentions to work for 
this ideal. LEcrasez l’infame—“ down with the infamous one,” 
was the chief entry in their programme ; that is to say, “ Down 
with the Catholic Church,” or, as at other times they interpreted 
it—for the two things were equivalent in their eyes—“ Down 
with Jesus Christ.” And when the Church was once destroyed 


' Jbid. v. 40. The ‘‘ Philosophers ” were also called Encyclopzdists, on account 
of the Encyclopedia which they brought out under the editorship of d’Alembert, 
and which was intended to give expression to their theories of life. 
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it would be an easy thing to destroy the Kings; “to hang the 
last King with the guts of the last priest,” as Didérot elegantly 
expressed it. Such men were bound to wish for the destruction 
of the Jesuits, and they tell us they regarded it as the first fortress 
of the enemy requiring to be attacked. When that was taken 
the country beyond could be occupied with comparative ease ; 
and they looked on with delight to see the Parlementaires 
and the Jansenists doing their work for them, and in doing it 
preparing their own ultimate ruin. We are anticipating a little 
in giving the following quotation from d’Alembert, for it is from 
a letter written to Voltaire in 1762, when the final onslaught 
on the Jesuits of France was being made, but the words 
obviously express what was throughout the mind of the writer 
and his friends. He says, then : 


The Parlementaires are not doing their work drowsily. They imagine 
they are serving religion, but without thinking it they are serving 
Reason; they are the executioners of high justice in the employ 
of Philosophy, from whom without knowing it they receive their 


orders... . You are always saying, Zcrasez /’inf.... but let the 
Infame go down of itself, for it is doing so more quickly than 
you think. Do you know what Astruc says, ... As for me I see 


everything couleur de rose just now, for I see the Jansenists dying a quiet 
death next year, after having put the Jesuits to a violent death this year ; 
and after that toleration established, the Protestants returning home, the 
priests married, the confessional abolished, and fanaticism destroyed 
before anyone has become aware of the fact. 


This quotation, which could be matched by others of the 
same sort, defines for us exactly the attitude of the Philosophers. 
They hated the Society and wished to see it destroyed, not 
because of any real faults they could find in it, but because they 
regarded it as a valiant legion in the army of the Catholic 
Church. At the time they were rather looking on, than actually 
joining in the campaign, which they rejoiced to see carried on 
so effectually by others. Later they were to join in themselves, 
namely, when the fighting area was enlarged and a Papal 
Suppression was being demanded. Even as it was, they 
had their representative at the sources of power in the 
Duc de Choiseul, and were further doing their best to aid the 
cause by pamphlets and private influence. But we are 
anticipating, and must resume the thread of the narrative. 

It was hardly to be expected that at any time during her 
twenty years’ residence at the Court, Madame de Pompadour 
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should be friendly disposed towards the Jesuits. The King 
had a Jesuit confessor, and, though he was not in the habit 
of going to the sacraments, yet should he fall ill, as he might 
at any time, he might wish to confess, and then the confessor’s 
first demand would be that the mistress should be sent away. 
Even apart from the actual time of confession, a royal confessor 
had an authorized position, and was on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities of appealing to the King’s conscience. Moreover, 
in another part of the palace were the Queen and her daughters, 
and the Dauphin, all good, earnest, practising Catholics, all 
firm friends of the Society, and choosing their confessors from 
among its members. The chief pre-occupation of this outraged 
family and their Jesuit advisers was about the King’s evil life 
and the baneful influence exercised over him by his mistress. 
They, too, were always hoping and praying for an opportunity 
of reclaiming him, and always expecting that such an 
opportunity would come; the more so, as if he was weak and 
dominated by his passions, they knew that he had the faith 
strong in him, and a disposition to piety for grace to work upon. 
Thus the Marquise could not but regard the Jesuit confessors 
to the King and his family, and their Society which stood 
behind them, as her natural enemies and her constant danger. 
And as time ran on the danger became more serious. She was 
no longer young, and there were young rivals anxious to 
succeed her; and though her power of resource was wonderful 
in devising new occupations and amusements, new artistic 
pleasures and entertainments, and new attractions to recommend 
the delicate little suppers he was so fond of, the fits of exnuz 
to which he had always been subject became more and 
more frequent and depressing. Might not this experience of 
the weariness of sin sooner or later be the means of sending the 
Royal Prodigal back to his Father’s house? Thus her position 
became increasingly precarious, and her aversion to the ever- 
present witnesses for God and conscience grew in proportion. 
On the other hand, there were reasons why she should not 
wish to enter the lists as an active opponent of the Jesuits. 
To act thus would be to lend support to their adversaries 
outside, the Jansenists and the Parlement, and that was what 
her position at Court madc her still less inclined to do. As the 
practical ruler of the country her interests were on the side 
of those who supported the principle of authority and against 
those in revolt against it, whereas, throughout the perennial 
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conflict between the Jesuits and their opponents, it was they 
who were contending for obedience to the injunctions of 
authority—Papal, Episcopal, and Royal—and the Jansenists 
and Parlements who were resisting and evading them. Of 
late, too, these latter had been making themselves particularly 
obnoxious to the Court, which had felt itself constrained to 
banish the Parlementaires from Paris, and institute a Chambre 
Royale to take over their functions; and though it had very 
soon recalled them, it had done so not willingly, but only 
under a compulsion which rendered them the more obnoxious 
in its eyes. In fact, the Parlements were all along the great 
thorn in the side of the Kings of France, and were felt to be 
not less but more so by weak Kings, like Louis XV., who 
were so ill able to hold them in check. 

Such being the balance of antipathies in the favourite’s 
mind, the Court influence might never have been lent to aid the 
resentments of the Parlement, had not a complication arisen in 
the course of her career which resulted in enkindling a woman’s 
unreasoning fury in her breast and directing it against the 
Society. 

In 1752 she made a change in her life. She felt that she had 
ceased to be personally attractive, and yet desired to maintain 
her position of influence. And so to prevent another from 
supplanting her, she resolved to remain at Court as the King’s 
companion and confident adviser, and at the same time to take 
upon herself, in co-operation with his valet-du-chamobre, the task 
of providing him with a succession of victims unable to harm 
her. It was with this intention that she induced him to 
purchase for her the fezzte maztson in the Parc-au-Cerfs, close to 
Versailles, which became the scene of unspeakable turpitudes. 
There was not much indication of penitence here, none the less 
she took into her head to try and rehabilitate her reputation to 
some extent, and began to pose as a devote. It was thus that 
she came to fall foul of the Jesuit Fathers. 

D’Alembert, in his essay on Zhe Destruction of the Jesuits, 
dimly alludes to the incident in the following terms : 


They refused, through motives of human respect, to receive 
under their direction powerful personages who had not had cause 
to expect from them a severity in every way so singular. It is said 
that this indirect refusal helped to hasten their destruction by the 
very hands from which they should have been able to gain their 
support. Thus those men who had been so often accused of a lax 
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teaching on morals, and who had been retained at Court only 
because such was their teaching, were ruined as soon as they wished 
to uphold rigorism. 

Here we may disregard the assumptions that the Jesuits 
were kept at Court because of the laxity of their code of morals, 
and that pursuance of a different course in that one case was 
due to human respect. These are not facts, but only allegations 
for which the enemies of the Society were desirous to obtain 
currency. What is important in this passage from d’Alembert 
is his testimony to the fact that the Jesuits were ruined because 
they refused to administer sacraments to Madame de Pompa- 
dour save on conditions she was not prepared to accept. 

A paper which M. Sainte-Priest transcribes in full in his 
Chute des Jésuttes, and authenticates as having been found 
among the papers of M. de Choiseul, gives in the favourite’s own 
words the story of what happened.’ It is in the form of a 
memorandum sent to a secret agent at Rome, who was to bring 
it under the notice of the Pope and induce him to order the 
Jesuit confessors at the Court of Versailles to be more lenient. 
It is a long story, but the leading features are these. She states 
that as far back as 1752 she had, “for reasons which it was 
useless to state,” determined “to retain as regards the King 
only the sentiments of gratitude and the most pure attachment ;” 
but that, as the King “found her company necessary for the 
happiness of his life and for the sake of his affairs,” he had 
written to his confessor, the Jesuit Pére Pérusseau, for him to 
suggest “a way in which she might remain near the King 
without incurring suspicion of a weakness from which she no 
longer suffered.” Pere Pérusseau’s answer was, however, un- 
compromising, “She must leave the Court altogether.” As 
the King would not consent to this, she continues, they remained 
as they were for three more years. Then “long meditations 
on the misery that had pursued her even whilst her fortunes 
were at their zenith, the certainty that she could never be made 
happy with the goods of this world, . . . but was forced to 
believe the sole source of happiness was in God,” caused her at 
last to apply for herself to Pere de Sacy, another Jesuit, whom 
she begged to accept her conditions, and allow her to have 
absolution and Communion. But she found this Father as restive 


1 The same account, though without reference to the application to Rome, is 
found in Memoires historiques et anecdotes de la Cour de France pendant la faveur 
de Madame de Pompadour, published in 1802. See p. 105. These three authorities 
are independent, and as such guarantee the truth of at least the substance of the story. 
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as his confrére, so that eventually she had to leave him and never 
see him again. Her narrative does not, however, say whether 
she told him of her little doings just at that time at the 
Parc-au-Cerfs. She goes on to say that the following year the 
King applied again to his own confessor, who was now Pére 
Desmaretz, Pére Pérusseau having died by then, but found 
him as stubborn as the other two, the sad result being that the 
King “relapsed into his former errors.” She herself, however, 
had now found an Abbé who proved more reasonable, and 
allowed her to go to Communion, from which she experienced 
much consolation, though it was a trial to have to keep the matter 
secret lest the confessor’s reputation should be blackened. But 
the difficulty about the King still remained, and it was this she 
wished to have referred to the Pope, who she felt confident 
would remove the difficulties the Jesuits had so unnecessarily 
put in the way, and allow Louis to edify his subjects by 
returning to the sacraments. Such is the tenor of this extra- 
ordinary document, which we may feel confident found Bene- 
dict XIV. as uncompromising as the Jesuits of Paris. And, 
even if d’Alembert and others had not expressly informed us 
of the fact, we might have inferred that the enraged harlot would 
not allow the matter to rest there, but would join hands with 
the other adversaries of the Jesuits, and seek for the means of 
taking vengeance upon them. And it was not long before a 
convenient occasion presented itself. 

But here we must break off the narrative for the present. It 
has been brought down to the eve of the extinction of the 
Society in France, and has aimed at showing the nature of 
the forces arrayed against it, and the motives by which they 
were actuated. The way has thus been prepared for appreciating 
the inner spirit of the successive measures taken for its 
extinction, but the history of this last stage of the existence 
of the old Society in France is sufficiently full and complicated 
to require an article to itself. 

In this further article we shall have specially to consider the 
grievances against the Socicty alleged by the Parlement as 
justifying and demanding its suppression. In the meanwhile, 
however, it will not be unprofitable to conclude this present 
article with a slight survey of the real reasons by which its 
destroyers seem to have been actuated, and an invitation to 
the reader to judge whether they are reasons which do most 
credit to these destroyers or to their victims. 
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Of the motives which actuated Madame de Pompadour and 
induced her to join in the campaign there can be no two 
judgments. No one for whose opinion we need care, would 
acquit her and condemn the Jesuit confessors for their respective 
parts in the transactions which aroused her active hostility. 

The Philosophers, as we have seen, desired the downfall of 
the Jesuits as a means tending to the ultimate destruction of the 
Catholic Church, which they professed to regard as the one 
great obstacle to human enlightenment. There are, no doubt, 
many of the generation now living who would express their 
judgment on the Catholic Church in similar terms ; but not all 
these, and not the portion of them whose approval is worth 
having, would sympathize with the mocking, blatant, coarse- 
minded, indecency-loving infidelity of the eighteenth century 
Voltairians. Nor need the Jesuits count it to their dishonour 
that they should have suffered extinction at the hands of such 
a party as that, because it regarded them as an important 
outwork in the defences of the Catholic Church. 

Were they then to blame for having incurred the wrath of 
the Jansenists—for, as we have seen, the Jansenists and the 
Parlementaires practically formed one party, and may be 
treated as such for present purposes? To this question the 
mass of English readers would say, “Yes, certainly ;” the view 
current among them being that the Jansenists represented 
the conscience of the country, and were harassed by the lax- 
minded Jesuits precisely on that account. But Catholics cannot 
take up this position, and do not acknowledge that the doctrine 
which the Jansenists rejected and the Jesuits defended was a 
specially Jesuit doctrine. It was the time-honoured doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, and as such was vindicated by the four 
solemn Papal condemnations of the opposite error. As such, 
too, it was defended, both before and after the Holy See had 
spoken, not by Jesuits only, though it is the fashion to attribute 
all to them—but also by such men as St. Vincent of Paul, 
M.Olier, Bossuet, Fenelon, de Beaumont, and others innumerable. 

Nor did the controversy turn on mere speculative subtleties, 
as the following illustration may serve to show. A point on 
which St. Cyran, the founder of French Jansenism, was 
particularly insistent was that to prove the sincerity of a 
penitent’s dispositions, absolution should be deferred for a 
considerable time, and hence that Communions should be not 
frequent, but very rare; whilst Antoine Arnauld wrote a book— 
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strangely entitled, Freguent Communion—to encourage this 
abstention. This was to mistake the very purpose of the 
sacraments, which are not given to us as rewards of virtue but as 
strength and food to attain to it. And a letter of St. Vincent de 
Paul to the Abbé d’Orgny, one of the Priests of the Mission 
(dated June 25th, 1648), tells us what were the practical results 
that followed: “Several curés complain that they have much fewer 
communicants now than in former years; St. Sulpice has three 
thousand less ... We find hardly any one approaching the sacra- 
ments on the first Sundays of the month, and the feast-days, 
or very few, and hardly more even in the (churches of the) 
religious orders, unless perhaps some few at the Jesuit (churches) ;” 
and in another letter, dated September 1oth of the same year, 
he expresses his opinion that “for a hundred who had been 
brought by the book on Frequent Communion, to make their 
Communions more carefully and fervently, ten thousand had 
been taught to discontinue them altogether.” Was there any 
impropriety in the Jesuits, along with others like St. Vincent, 
combating the introduction of a system of spiritual devotion so 
baneful as this ?! 

But, it is said, at least they might have conducted their 
opposition in a more Christian spirit, and have been less perse- 
cuting. To deal with this point adequately would require much 
space, but we may just note that the attempts to fix the charge 
of persecution on Pere de la Chaise, Pére Le Tellier, and 
others, break down for want of evidence, and as regards the 
question of Christian spirit we may call attention to the follow- 
ing contrast. M. Sainte-Beuve tells us that St. Cyran, the day 
before his death in 1643, said to his doctor, M. Guérin, who 
was also the medical attendant to the Jesuit College near: 
“ Monsieur, please tell the Fathers not to triumph when I am 
dead, as I shall leave twelve stronger than I am to come after 
me.” That, surely, was not quite a Christian sentiment for a 
man just about to go before his Judge. On the other hand, in 
1653, on the publication of the Bull of Innocent X. condemning 
the works of Jansenius, Father Goswin Nickel, then General of 
the Jesuits, wrote a circular letter to the Jesuit Provincials of 
France, exhorting them to see that their subjects were very 
careful indeed “not to seem to triumph over (¢zsu/ter a) those 
who had been their late adversaries,” ‘Not only,” he added, 


1 The text of both letters is given by M. Sainte-Beuve in his Port-Royal, ii. 192. 
2 Op. cit. ii, 212. 
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“‘would such conduct (as he forbade) be entirely opposed to 
religious moderation, but it would also be far from calculated 
to draw back their minds to sound doctrines, and, instead of 
making them milder and more tractable, would only serve to 
make them more bitter.” 

This shows the spirit animating the central government of 
the Society, and, though we are far from claiming that the 
salutary counsel was faithfully observed on every occasion by 
every Jesuit in France, there is at least evidence that it was 
received in a like spirit by the French Superiors and the mass 
of their subjects. For ten years later, Pére Annat, then 
confessor to Louis XIV., and a leader among his brethren, 
writes to Father General Oliva, the successor of Father Nickel, 
to consult him as to the propriety of the Fathers answering the 
numerous writings of the Jansenists, the difficulty being that, 
if they do write, it keeps up the controversy, whilst, if they do 
not, the Jansenists are encouraged to press their attacks the more, 
and the general public are prone to take the silence of the 
Jesuits as tacit acknowledgment that the others are in the 
right. Incidentally Pére Annat mentions that the Fathers have 
written nothing whatever for the last three years. He shows 
that it is his own mind that his confréres should write, but with 
the precaution that only those should be allowed to write who 
can be trusted to write becomingly. Father Oliva’s answer is 
that “at Rome so much writing on the subject is not approved 
of, and silence is thought more becoming.’ He leaves this 
decision, however, to the discretion of Pére Annat, but recom- 
mends him to take the advice of the King, his Ministers, and 
particularly the Chancelier, and of course to see that nothing 
is written save in a becoming style. 

Probably our readers will agree with us that the spirit of the 
Jesuit opposition to Jansenism, as revealed in this domestic 
correspondence, is not so disedifying as our adversaries would 
have men believe. And we may perhaps be allowed to conclude 
that, so far at least, not Jesuit iniquities, but, to use Theiner’s 
own expression, “too many impure passions,” raging in the 
breasts of their opponents, explain the extinction of the 
Society of Jesus in France under Louis XV. We are to see, 
however, what kind of a case could be made against it by those 
who at that time made its proces. S. F. S. 

1 The text of this and the two following letters may be found in Pére de 


Montézon, S.J.’s Les Jansenistes et les Jésuttes (pp. 534—537), which is printed as an 
Appendix to the first volume of M. Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal. 








Epipsychidion. 


PART OF A DIARY. 
August roth, 
To-pay, I was putting things straight in Michael’s painting- 
room and came across a curious old book—a religious book, 
belonging to the sixteenth century. Michael had evidently 
been reading it, and all through passages were deeply under- 
lined. It is called “A Hundred Meditations on the Love of 


ae 
August 11th. 


“ Look up, therefore, with thine eyes, O my soul, listen with 
thy spiritual ears, open thy lips, and offer up thy heart that 
thou mayest hear Him, praise Him, and extol Him, that the 
whole circuit of the earth may not rise up and rebel against 
thee. For not doing this the earth sigheth against fools, and 
contrariwise the performance thereof shall be an occasion of 
glory to the wise, who may say with the Prophet, ‘ Thou hast 
delighted me, O Lord, in the things that Thou hast made, 
and I will take pleasure in the works of Thy hands.’ .. . 

“So I behold in every creature, as in a mirror, the omni- 
potence of Thee, my God. There shineth in the creatures, as 
it were in a glass, the majesty of the Creator. 

“The senses are the gates of the imagination, and with the 
senses we behold the creatures by knowledge whereof we come 
to know the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. . . . 

“*Woe to you who look not upon that which God doth, or 
consider not the work of His hands,’ sayeth the Prophet 
Isaias. 

“By the works many times are known the workmen that 
wrought them, although we see them not with our corporal 
eyes.... 

“QO Creator of all things, what image is there that doth so 
plainly show what Thou art as I do? What lines can be so 
artificially curiously wrought with the hand of any skilful 
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workman or excellent painter that can come near, or be any 
way compared to the excellency and wonderful beauty of the 
brightness of the sky and flowers ; but if we behold the order, 
harmony, and concord of this world, what excuse canst thou 
allege, O my soul, not to be presently lifted up and wholly 
fixed unto thy God?” ... 

Dear, dearest Michael, this old book of his seems to speak 
with his voice—makes me understand better than ever before 
his point of view. . . . If I could only believe in that way, if 
[ only could! 

“What excuse canst thou allege, O my soul?” 

Only this; that beyond believing in life—in the spirit of 
nature, in the laws of nature, I cannot go—I cannot, I cannot! 


August 12th. 

“He is much more beautiful that made this. .. . Oh, how 
much more beautiful must He needs be, seeing that the author 
of beauty planted it all. ... 

“What manner of providence must He needs have, who 
in such a multitude of things hath for every particular so 
abundantly provided, as though He were God but for one 
thing only ; from whence we derived the colours of the herbs, 
the sweetness of flowers and fruits, the painted hues of the 
birds, and the beauties of the world. Oh, of what great power 
must He needs be of, who made all this out of nothing; and 
how wise must He be who hath given such divers subtleties to 
beasts, so many sorts of wit unto men, all of which jointly 
together in comparison of Him are, as it were, nothing. 

“Arise up therefore, O my soul, open thine eyes and 
awake.” .. . 

Ah, me, I cannot escape from this book of Michael’s! I 
put it away, then take it out again. 

Almost thou persuadest me. . . . No, no! what am I saying, 
I am far, very far, from being persuaded. 

All that is propounded is very beautiful, very plausible, 
wonderfully convincing, in a way .. . but, but it isn’t true to 
me. . . . I can only believe plain, reasonable, tangible things. 

Without life the world would come to an end, its operations 
are quite easily traced, its influence constantly felt, so I believe 
in life, and there is really nothing more supernatural about this 
invisible life than in its visible manifestations. . . . 

When I try to believe more than this, to believe as Michael 
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believes, as this old writer believes, I lose my footing, everything 
becomes unsubstantial, floating, mysterious, terrible! . 


August 13th. 

“If I set my eyes and look upon Thy Divine Majesty, 
I behold there a bottomless sea of goodness and immeasurable 
light, and infinite beauty ; if I turn me to Thy creatures I see 
innumerable angels, beautiful, noble, bright, shining, and most 
pure, unto whom this visible world is subject, for corporal 
creatures are subject to the spiritual. . . . 

“*By Thy order the day persevereth, for all things do serve 
Thee ;’ there is not so much as a little gnat that with all its 
powers doth not do this. And what, then, shall I do now? 
All other creatures striving who shall serve Thee best, shall 
haply man be idle? It is meet, O Lord, that I love Thee with 
all the force of my love.” ... Michael, Michael, I know as I 
never knew before why you often seem quite overwhelmed. 
You see God in everything—you are full of love and gratitude. 


August 25th. 

Michael is home again, and I have pushed away all those 
solemn, mysterious thoughts. . . . We have been almost living 
out of doors, and it has been the most glorious weather ! 

Luckily Uncle Julian only needs me for a few hours in the 
morning, and the rest of the time is my own time. 

I have almost learnt to paint heather—almost discovered 
how many shades of colour there are in the great boulders—in 
the rocks jutting out of the little moorland streams. The moss 
and lichen upon them is perfectly beautiful. . . . 

Michael says he doesn’t mind having me near him when he 
is painting any more than if I was only a bird or butterfly—I 
think I am more like one of the wild rabbits that come peeping 
shyly out of their burrows or flash through the bracken. . 

We are never dull for a moment—never tired of one 
another’s company—and the time passes so quickly—so terribly 
quickly. 

August 30th. 

Sometimes when he is at work Michael sings—he has a 
beautiful voice—a sweet, full, barytone, and I love to hear 
him. 

To-day I heard him chanting something in Latin and I 
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could only catch a few words—but those words were enough to 
make me know what was in his thoughts. 


Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultabo. 


Domini est terra—Domini est terra! It is always the same 
thing! I have hidden away that old book... . 


September 3rd. 

When Uncle Julian and Michael argue on some scientific or 
philosophical question I always try not to listen, but yesterday 
I couldn't help listening ! ; 

Uncle Julian had been talking about evolution—especially 
dwelling on the “evolution of the mind of man from the 
psychical faculties of the lower animals,” and Michael seemed 
to agree with him up to a certain point, then he suddenly asked 
—*“But has an animal ever been found, even among the most 
intelligent—with any of those higher qualities which make a 
man what he is? 

“There is no doubt about our having a lower nature—a 
nature linking us with what is below us—but how about our 
higher nature? Animals and men may have some things in 
common—may share some of the lower mental powers—and 
resemblances may be traced out indefinitely between these 
powers, feeling, memory, imagination, all the rest of it. But 
have the higher mental powers ever found a counterpart, or the 
most rudimentary likeness? Has the slightest appreciation 
ever been discovered in the brute creation of beauty, goodness, 
truth? Is there the power with them of forming abstract ideas 
—of dissecting ideas, and in this way gaining new truths? Is 
not conscience solely man’s prerogative—isn’t rational volition 
his alone?” 

Michael said a good deal more that I couldn’t follow, but 
when he was speaking about our higher and lower natures, I 
thought I saw him glance across at me... . 

When I come to think of it there is nothing very praise- 
worthy in only developing one’s lower nature, and if it is 
really true that there are these higher things, what is the use 
of pretending that they don’t exist, or of giving some low down, 
materialistic explanation of their existence ? 

I am getting more and more puzzled. 
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Uncle Julian argued for a long time, but only seemed to say 
the same things over and over again, never touched the vital 
point ; and, after all, what pleasure is there—what pleasure or 
satisfaction—in trying to prove that we owe everything to the 
lower creation, that all our powers are evolved from the powers 
of animals? 

I am beginning to hate this theory. If I could only believe 
in that higher, nobler explanation. . . . 


September. 

“The beauty of the heavens, the clearness of the sun and 
moon, and the glistening of the stars, the brightness of the 
planets, the running streams of water, the greenness of the 
fields, the diversity of flowers, the variety of colours, and all 
that ever Thy divine goodness hath framed, O God of my 
heart and.Spouse of my soul, do say unto me that I should 
love Thee. ... All that ever I behold, inviteth me to Thy 
love and blameth me when I love Thee not. I cannot open 
my eyes without seeing preachers of Thine exceeding high 
wisdom, nor open my ears without hearing publishers of Thy 
goodness ; for all that Thou hast made doth tell me, O Lord, 
what Thou art; all things created do show the love of the 


Creator.” ... 
That insistent voice is always speaking! 


Why did Michael underline those passages so deeply—why 
am I obliged to read and re-read them ? 

To believe that all that is good in us comes from one great 
holy Centre of Wisdom and Goodness—finite love from 
infinite love—that all the world is speaking to us of this 


eternal Omnipotent Love. . . . 
Ah me, it is too beautiful to be true—far too beautiful ! 


September 29th. 
Thou shalt see gold tarnished, and the grey above the 


green. ... 
Summer is over, and Michael will leave for Italy next 
week—I hate to even think of it—we keep going for last 
walks... . 
There have been storms of wind and rain lately, and the 
country has begun to have a very autumnal look—a desolate, 


mournful look. 
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The burden of bright colours. Thou shalt see 
Gold tarnished, and the grey above the green 
And as the thing thou seest thy face shall be, 
And no more as the thing before-time seen 
And thou shalt say of mercy ‘It hath been’”’ 
And living watch the old lips and loves expire 
And talking tears shall take thy breath between 
This is the end of every man’s desire. . 


I cannot help it, those lines will keep coming into my mind, 
and I cannot get used to the idea of losing Michael for six 
whole long months—I cannot, I cannot! 

November 6th. 

Michael goes to-morrow. 

This afternoon we stood looking across the wind-swept, 
barren pastures, the dark and desolate stretches of wild moor- 
land, and Michael’s eyes had that dreamy far-away expression 
in them I dread most of all—which seems to take him right 
away from me! 

The sky was very stormy—long grass waved drearily— 
bleached and withered by the cold blasts of wind—straggling, 
grotesque thistles rose up here and there; whilst by the 
strangely glimmering pool, the flat, dull-white flower-heads of 
the yarrow were to be seen. 

The waters of this pool were deep and turbid, brown and 
still, the turf on one side all trampled into mud by the hoofs of 
cattle, pollard willows on the other, lifting pale arms against 
the sombre greyness. . . . 

What was Michael thinking about? A dreary spell of 
silence and sadness seemed to be weaving itself about us, and 
I couldn’t break through it. 

The rough indentations of the wild, sloping pastures, the 
dry grasses bending in the wind, revealing undergrowths of 
dank and sodden greenness, the floating down of hoary- 
headed thistles, dead whiteness of the yarrow —all these 
things impressed themselves upon my mind as I stood 
watching, waiting. 

Then suddenly there came a change. 

The sombre clouds were separating over the distant hills, 
and now a lovely golden light diffused itself around, faint 
shafts and misty beams of sunshine—rivers of fair unclouded 
sky appearing—whilst in the hollows of the hills, uprising 
mists, were changed from cold, thin whiteness, to a glorious, 
glowing haze of beauty... . 
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Even the gloomy pool was all transfigured. Its murky 
waters, grown translucent, reflected back the golden clouds, 
the river of pale blue—whilst amber ripples sparkled, flashed ! 

I looked at Michael, the sun was shining full in his face— 
his lips and eyes were smiling. 

“Tanthe, isn’t it splendid? Do you see those wonderful 
ladders of light over there; see, they join the clouds and 
the hills together, and that exquisite golden mist! I never 
saw anything more perfectly beautiful—it might be the home 
of Botticelli’s angels—the angels in his Mativzty, so anxious 
to reconcile earth and heaven. . .. Dearest, if we could only 
sail up that most ethereal river, we should in time reach the 
Celestial City 7 

“T never should!” 

Michael looked at me in wcnder—I know my voice sounded 
hard and bitter. 

“It is no use, Michael, no use. You try to think I am 
different from what I am—the only thing that is true is that 
I care for you more than I can tell you—more than I thought 
it was possible for me to care for any one!” 

A great tear splashed on the grass as 1 spoke—and then 
I told Michael all I felt about his going away—and we talked 
and talked till all the sunset glory had faded from the sky. 

But as we walked home through the darkness—I felt that 
we were close together again—that nothing could separate 
us. . . . Michael loves me in spite of everything—everything ! 





November 7th. 

Uncle Julian argued with Michael all the evening—our 
last evening—and sometimes I listened and sometimes I didn’t 
listen. 

Now I heard him saying, “ How do you know this? Prove 
what you say.” He thinks with Professor Huxley that it is 
a canon of common sense, to say nothing of science, that the 
more improbable a supposed recurrence, the more cogent ought 
to be the evidence in its favour. That “every man should give 
a reason for the faith that is in him.” . . 

Michael agrees with this, gallantly makes his defence on 
strictly logical lines. 

“Tsn’t it common sense to believe that everything in the 
world must either be a created effect or an active creating 
force? And where is that active creating force to be found? 
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“Certainly not in the mineral kingdom, the vegetable 
kingdom, or the animal kingdom. Created effects are there 
and only created effects. ... Man himself is a poor, finite 
creature—is created, has a beginning—and there cannot be 
an effect, great or small, without a cause—an adequate 
come... 

Cause and effect—effect and cause—now I lost the thread 
of the argument, now found it again! 

Uncle Julian as usual never seemed to come to any 
conclusion—Michael always to come to the same conclusion. 

Such a beautiful, satisfying conclusion 

“He is deaf who with so many clamours and noises awakes 
not; he is dumb, that with so many effects praises not God, 
and he is an arrant fool who with so many evident demonstra- 
tions knoweth not the first beginning and cause of all. 

“Look up, therefore, with thine eyes, O my soul, listen with 
thy spiritual ears, open thy lips, and offer up thy heart, that 
thou mayest hear Him, praise Him, and extol Him, that the 
whole circuit of the earth may not rise up and rebel against 
thee.” ... 

Somehow I felt as if that was what Michael was saying in 
his heart, whilst with his lips he was quietly reasoning. .. . 

After I had gone up to my room—I read a few pages more 
in his book. I wonder if he knows that I have taken possession 
of it? 





November 8th. 
Michael has gone—— 
November 11th. 
This morning I had a letter from him, a good long letter. 
He is staying in London for a few days, and somehow I begin 
to feel happier. For one thing he says he will try and come 
down here about Christmas-time, perhaps will be able to stay 
with us for a week. In May we are to be married... . 


November 12th. 

The leaves on the poplars are silvery white—only the 
underside showing—and they look strangely beautiful, either in 
the sunshine, or against a misty, twilight sky with the moon 
rising behind them. 

Gradually the outlines of the grey branches are becoming 
more distinct—the ground every day is more and more thickly 
covered with the silver and gold of fallen leaves—but every 
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day the fascination of these solitary poplars grows upon 
a 
I love to watch the delicate tracery of interlacing twig and 
branch, the fluttering of the scanty pallid foliage, silver still, 
in sunshine or in moonlight ; to see the haloed moon sailing 
in seas of misty tender blue, smiling serenely through those 
branches, or better still to see the mid-day sun transfiguring 
each quivering leaflet till they seem no longer on the way to 
death, no longer autumn leaves, but rather airy blossoms, white 
blossoms opening joyously against the skies of spring... . 
Michael, Michael! how I wish you were here to see my 
poplars—is there anything lovelier in Italy I wonder? 


November 13th. 
It is extraordinary how lonely one can feel—I don’t think 
I ever felt so lonely in my life as I have felt these last few days. 
Yet nothing has changed. Uncle Julian never cared to have 
me with him except when I was working—never was interested 
in anything that interested me. 
No, it is all Michael’s fault—he has utterly demoralized me! 


November 2oth. 

Another long, delightful letter from Michael—it has made 
me feel just as if I had been exploring the country about 
Florence with him. . . . His hand seems to be grasping mine, 
warmly, strongly, his eyes watching my face again, trying to 
read my thoughts. 

I can see that the subject of religion is still in his mind, that 
it troubles him, but I can see, too, that he cares for me more 
than ever. 

November 25th. 

Dear, dearest Michacl, to-day he has written more directly, 
and this is what he says: 

“T only ask one thing of you, lanthe, and that is that you 
will always keep your mind open—refuse to be bigoted in any 
way. .. . Somehow I never feel really afraid, you are so full, 
I can see, of eager longing for what is highest and best, it is 
only these miserable agnostic superstitions that keep you back. 

“ Materialism practically drugs the soul, and you must try 
with all your might to break away from these stupefying 
influences—you were never meant to stop short, lanthe, never, 
never! and the happiness that comes when one does believe is 
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inconceivable—surpasses every other known form of happi- 
ness.... 

“Do you remember Ben Jonson’s epitaph on ‘Something that 
walks somewhere ’—the dead soul ? 

“T often think of these poor dead souls ‘buried in flesh and 
blood,’ and it makes me miserable to think of them. But you 
are not dead, Ianthe, only asleep ... and your awaking-time 
will surely come—the wonderful words be spoken again, 7altha 
cumt.... As I write your face rises up before me as I once 
saw it when you fell asleep whilst your uncle and I were having 
one of our long dry arguments—you looked very sweet and 
calm, and innocent, but when you awakened, blushed, smiled, 
your eyes looking up full of light and life, the difference—the 
wonderful difference. 

“But I am saying too much, and you will think Italy is 
making me grow sentimental; however, I believe you will 
understand, even if I do put things badly and weakly, and I 
believe, too, you will forgive me if I hurt you in any way.” ... 

Forgive him? Michael, Michael! . . . If I could only 
make him know how I hate to have these differences of thought 
and feeling—how I should love to be able to believe just as he 
believes. Can it really be true that I have a higher nature lying 
asleep—a nature that would be able to understand that 
mysterious, supernatural world of his? How terrible it will be 
if some day he finds out that he has made quite a mistake— 
that I am dead, not asleep—that there is nothing in me to 
wake up. 
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The Politics of English Catholics during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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NO. IIL—REVIVAL OF SPIRITUAL LIFE AND OF POLITICAL 
ASPIRATIONS. 1580—1582. 


WE have now come to the turning-point in the history of 
English post-Reformation Catholicism. In the year 1581 the 
revival of religious zeal reached its highest point in the hearts of 
those who remained true to the Faith. This was due to the 
devotion of the Seminary priests, and the unexpected influence 
exerted by the first two Jesuit missionaries. Though none of 
these men had originally looked further than the conversion 
of souls, it was inevitable that, as the work progressed, they 
should think of making it permanent, that is, of emancipating 
themselves from the yoke of persecution, for though this could 
perhaps be endured while the first revival of religious fervour 
gave supernatural courage to ardent souls, in the long run it 
would be insupportable. 

It has been pointed out in previous articles that the tendency 
of the persecution was to drive the foremost Catholics into exile, 
and that by the year 1580 those exiles, in virtue of their 
learning, virtues, and enterprise, were practically regarded as 
the leaders of the whole party. When therefore plans of 
emancipation were to be formulated, the initiative and sugges- 
tions of these leaders was required as a matter of course. But 
here the disadvantage of their being exiles was felt. They 
could not keep erfectly in touch with their followers. Their 
choice of remedial measures was from the first not precisely 
what those followers would have selected and intended, and in 
time the difference of objects led to very grave and hurtful 
dissensions in the Catholic body. 

There were two ways of working for emancipation from the 
violence of which the Catholic body suffered. The first, the 
obvious, and, as many thought, the only adequate remedy was 
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doubtless recourse to force. The other was patience. The latter 
may have had any number of disadvantages, but to those who 
feared or foresaw (what was afterwards verified) that no recourse 
to force would be successful, patience remained the most 
desirable remedy, because it was the only possible one. 

Whether force could in reality set the Catholics free was an 
obscure question then, and remains so now. In point of fact the 
Catholics 7z England, with the power of England before their 
eyes, seem always to have been of the opinion that the remedy 
of force could not be applied. As a body they were, I believe, 
never in its favour. But it is also clear that the English 
Catholics on the Continent, with the armaments of the Conti- 
nental Catholics before their eyes, were of opinion that a forcible 
remedy was no impossibility, and, where circumstances seemed 
favourable, they actually desired and requested its application. 

For the present we may turn our attention to the Catholics 
abroad, and for clearness sake confine ourselves to one only of 
that number, to the Jesuit Father, Robert Persons, whose career 
during these crucial years shows us the development of plans 
and aspirations of his party in the distinctest light. He came 
to England in 1580 desirous of nothing but the conversion of 
souls, and expressly renouncing all ulterior political objects. 
He went to Spain in 1582 to obtain a Spanish force wherewith 
to win political liberty for those whom he had converted. Our 
task is to describe these two phases of his life, and to show how 
he passed from one to the other. 


When Persons and Campion started for England, they might 
(one would have thought) have found the field of their mission 
in comparative calm. The English Catholics had been endur- 
ing the repressive legislation of 1571 with wonderful longanimity, 
which should by then have met with some corresponding rebate- 
ment of the severity of the laws. But instead of dying down, 
they were recovering vitality and increasing in numbers, which 
led the persecutors to fresh cruelties and measures of repression. 
The Protestants had, moreover, been incredibly irritated by 
Pope Gregory’s unfortunate action in Ireland. He was a man 
of many virtues, but no politician, and he was persuaded by 
Fitzmaurice, an Irish exile, and the adventurer Stukely, to assist 
the Desmonds against the English. The object was to prevent 
Elizabeth from doing further injury to Catholicism on the 
Continent by keeping her occupied at home. The policy was 
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perhaps not wholly despicable, if, the interests of the English 
Catholics being excluded, those of Continental Catholics alone 
were considered. As a preparative to the conversion of England, 
however, the Irish expeditions of 1579 and 1580 were calamitous, 
for they afforded Elizabeth’s Ministers a pretext to prosecute 
a relentless war against Catholicism in this country, and for 
proscribing the incoming missionaries as agents sent to raise 
insurrection. 

Our attention is especially to be directed to the departure 
of a band of fourteen missionaries from Rome in April, 1580. 
It included Dr. Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph, with five of the 
old exiled clergy, five younger priests and scholars, two Jesuit 
priests, Persons and Campion, and one Jesuit lay-brother. They 
did not all succeed in making their way into England, but those 
who did, with the Jesuits at their head, effected wonders. Aided 
by those who had preceded them, they brought back to the fold, 
it was said, ten thousand souls in a single year. They inspired 
the whole body of Catholics with a fervour and courage which 
no subsequent persecution was able to quench. The existence 
of the Catholic body was ensured. The counter-Reformation had 
gained one of the most brilliant of its successes. 

Bishop Goldwell and the older missionaries had found it 
impossible to face the hardships of missionary life in England, 
by reason of the great increase in persecution which had taken 
place during the early months of 1580, and during their journey 
northwards. On July the 15th a proclamation had come forth 
against the Catholic exiles, who, it was declared, were working 
in support of a supposed Papal league for the extermination of 
Protestants, This rumoured league was a fiction,’ and Walsing- 
ham either knew that it was so, or could easily have found out 
the truth about it, if he had wished.? In deciding to make use 
of this rumour as a convenient excuse for sharpening the rigours 
in force against the Catholic priests, he was making a change in 
his modus operandi against them. He showed a desire of treating 
them as men convicted of plotting with the foreign enemies of 


the State. 
This method of attack however had been foreseen by the 


' The league was supposed to be between the King of Spain, the Pope, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Walsingham believed that he possessed the exact terms 
of the treaty between them. (Venetian Calendar, 1558—1580, p. 650.) But now that 
we have access to the Vatican and to Simancas the fraud is evident. 
League fictions have been exposed in this magazine, March, 1901. 

2 Venetian Calendar, ut sup. 


Similar Papal 
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Superiors both of the Seminarists and of the Jesuits. Allen's 
defence of the former has been summarized by Father Knox. 
The Jesuits had taken care to prohibit their missionaries from all 
meddling with political matters. If we were principally occupied 
with a study on the Order, a good deal would have to be said 
on the use of similar safeguards elsewhere. Prohibitions of this 
sort were frequent from the first, and were finally given every 
sanction by which the Society and even the Pope could enforce 
them.? But what we have here to notice is the seriousness of 
the command, and the distinction between the things of Church 
and State, which it sought to lay down. But first let us quote 
the text of the prohibition. 


Let them not mix themselves in the affairs of States, nor should 
they recount news about political matters in their letters to this place 
[Rome], or to that [England]. They must not set others talking against 
the Queen, nor give ear to those who commence such conversations, 
except perhaps in the case of those who are signally trustworthy and 
have been tried for a long time, and then only for a grave cause.® 


Everything here depends on the sense put upon the words 
“affairs of States” (negotta statuum), and perhaps very few 
people reflect that the line of demarcation between “affairs 
of States” and “affairs of the Church” is drawn very 
differently in different times and places. Some churchmen 
would set it down in one way, some in another; and secular 
politicians would make the distinction differently from any of 
them. 

1. A hermit, for instance, might make the distinction thus. 
All things worldly are dangerous and to be avoided. Politics 
are the most fascinating and therefore the most dangerous of 
all vanities in this world. They are therefore to be entirely 
shunned. 

2. A Pope with lofty ideas of his universal mission, would 
look at the matter from a very different point of view. The 
Church, he might reflect, has a mission to all men, to rulers as 
well as to subjects; to politicians as to men of all other 


1 T, F. Knox, Douay Diaries, Introduction, p. cvi. 

2 J. Morris, Duddin Review, April, 1890, 3 ser. xxiii. p. 252. 

3 Archives S.J. Justructiones, 1577—1596. M.S. ‘Instructions to Persons and 
Campion,” clause 18. Cf. R. Simpson, Edmund Campion, note 98. In subsequent 
issues of these same instructions the prohibition was sharpened by omitting the last 
clause, commencing ‘‘ except,” &c. In similar instructions issued to French Jesuits 
at this time of the religious wars, they are warned not to converse on strifes between 
Christians. 
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professions. I must be zz worldly politics, though not of 
them. 

3. Politicians will take widely different views according to 
their friendship or aversion to the Church. 

Sovereigns like Philip II. of Spain, or Mary of Scotland, 
strongly convinced that their policy is God’s, would be rather 
offended if clerics reckon such policy as worldly. They 
employed priests and Abbots, Bishops and Cardinals, in their 
diplomatic service. They are inclined to give things political 
all the respect due to matters of religion. 

4. Godless Governments understand the question in the very 
opposite sense. Clerics are now prosecuted for using political 
liberties which are conceded to the whole nation. So under 
Elizabeth’s Government, hostile to Catholicism, it was decreed 
that a purely spiritual function, like saying Mass, was a folztical 
offence of the gravest kind, punishable by death. The line 
between Church and State is so drawn as to exclude the Church 
from any locus stand whatever. 

In the course of our story we shall find instances of all 
these extreme views. The English Government will consider 
the prohibition a fraud, because it does not entirely exclude 
the Pope’s supremacy. Mary Queen of Scots, King Philip 
and their Ministers will expect the Jesuits to include negotia- 
tions for war and insurrection under the affairs of religion. 
The Pope and his Nuncios will gladly sanction their doing so. 
Yet the original intention of those that gave the order was 
unquestionably that which I may describe as the “hermit” 
sense. It was only by avoiding secular politics altogether, by 
being obviously wezther in them xor of them, that the suspicions 
of heretics could be allayed. This was the object. earnestly 
desired at the time the prohibition was issued, and the sincerity 
with which it was put forward was eloquently described by 
Father Persons in the following terms. (He is describing a 
conference held in London soon after the arrival of himself 
and Campion.) 


Soon after this they made the consultation (wherein not only priests 
but also divers principal laymen were, for their better satisfaction, for 
that sundry points of importance were to be discussed in the same), 
and first of all what answer or satisfaction should or might be given 
generally as well to Catholics as to Protestants if occasion were offered 
about the rumour raised against this late coming in of Jesuits and 
Priests, to wit, that it was for treason, conspiracy, and matter of State 
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and not for religion, whereby it was to be feared that all their 
spiritual and ecclesiastical functions might be brought into obloquy 
and hatred with the people, and much cruelty [used] towards the said 
clergymen themselves when they should be taken, and to all other 
Catholics for their sake. ‘To this it was answered that two means only 
were left to the Fathers and priests to clear themselves from this 
objection and calumniation, the first by their oaths and protestations 
which they made before Almighty God and their consciences that 
their coming was only apostolical, to treat matters of religion in truth 
and simplicity, and to attend to the gaining of souls without any 
knowledge or intention in the world of matters of State. And for 
this the Fathers of the Society showed also the particular instructions 
whereof before mention has been made, and that for the entering of 
Dr. Sanders into Ireland they knew no more hereof than the child 
new born, but only heard thereof at their passage by Rheims. This 
first means of giving satisfaction by their own words, protestations, 
and oaths, they thought sufficient to content Catholics at least, and to 
assure them that no such thing was meant or known by them as was 
given forth against them, and not only Catholics but also such civil 
Protestants as were void of passion and men of discourse and reason 
might take satisfaction hereby, seeing that in reason they must needs 
think that all these priests would not make so light of their souls as 
to cast them away by wilful perjury at the beginning. But as for 
others that would be more eagerly bent against them, and especially 
the Bishops and those of the Council whose interest was far greater 
that the Catholic religion should not go forward in England, and that 
these men should be defamed with the people, they said that if God 
should let them fall into their hands they would use both their first 
means of protestation and another second defence also, which is the 
only defence of all time and people, to wit, to stand upon the denial 
both before God and man, and for their adversaries to prove some one 
point in particular against them, which they said they were sure that 
no man living would ever be able to do, for that there never was any 
such matter in fact or thought, and consequently, for that the business 
must pass by a jury and verdict of twelve English substantial men 
agreeing all in one, it seemed impossible that they could be condemned 
where they were sure that no least fact, attempt, or intention could be 
proved. 

And whereas some of the company replied that, the hatred being 
sO great against them as it is and would be by converting of men to 
the Catholic faith, only conjectures would be sufficient to induce the 
jury tc condemn them, they answered that if conjectures and proba- 
bilities might take place and themselves be suffered to speak in their 
defence it would be easy to allege more founded conjectures on their 
behalf than against them. For who doth not see, quoth they, but that 
if foreign princes would have sent men hither to treat matters of State, 
they would have chosen other manner of men than we who all our 
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lives have been mere scholars, neither would they have sent us so 
many together nor so openly as we have come, neither would we 
ourselves have come on foot and so poorly apparelled from Rome if 
we had come in princes’ affairs? And finally, said they, if we have to 
deal with any men in these supposed matters of State it must be with 
Catholics, and what Catholic is there in England that would either 
believe us or look upon us hereafter if after all these oaths and pro- 
testations to the contrary he should see us begin with him to the 
contrary.! 

This emphatic statement, taken together with Campion’s 
equally unmistakable declaration to the Council, appears to 
prove that the missioners sincerely intended to observe the 
regulation laid down for them in the fullest and most literal, 
in what I have ventured to call the “hermit” sense. They 
were pledging themselves not to act like Dr. Sanders, not to 
attempt to regain liberty by forcible or political means. Father 
Persons, when making such protests, cannot have foreseen the 
part which he was destined to play later on. 

That both he and Father Campion acted in accordance with 
their instructions as long as their missionary careers lasted 
follows from all the first-hand evidence that we possess regarding 
them. Indeed, so much information about their doings is now 
forthcoming, that we can settle definitely the time at which 
Persons subsequently swerved from the line of conduct 
originally marked out for him. This makes it less important 
to extend the negative argument and to show that he was not 
engaged in the “affairs of States” at an earlier period. The 
line, however, which that argument would follow may be thus 
indicated. If we can find no trace of such political negotiation 
in Persons’ own correspondence, or that of Dr. Allen, or in the 
despatches of the French and Spanish Ambassadors, and Papal 
Nuncio in Paris (whose duty it was to attend to the affairs of 
the English Catholics), that is a pretty sure sign that none 
was undertaken, for there was no one to negotiate with, except 
the agents just mentioned. But, though the correspondence 
of each of these men is fairly well preserved, we find 
no allusions anywhere to political proposals originating with 
Father Persons. In the Spanish papers occurs the positive 
statement, to be quoted immediately, that no such negotiation 
was being carried on in England at all.? 

1 Persons, Life of Campion, Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea P. fol. 128. 

* Some eighteen years later, during the excitement of the Wisbeach controversy, 
it was said by Charles Paget that Persons during his year of mission had ‘done 
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What has been just said of Father Persons, »u¢atis mutandis, 
may also be said of Dr. Allen. As an ecclesiastic the pursuit of 
politics for their own sake did not become him, though they were 
less inappropriate in him than in Father Persons, whose vocation 
made any dealing with State affairs especially objectionable. 
By reason however of his post of virtual leader of the English 
Catholics, Allen could not be entirely inattentive to political 
measures, or even quite inactive in their regard. In 1576, for 
instance, he had been summoned to Rome, and had approved 
of the abortive plans made by Don John for the English 
enterprise! In 1580, as we may see from his correspondence 
and publications of that year, he was as desirous as Persons of 
restricting himself entirely to the use of spiritual methods for 
re-establishing Catholicism. In 1581, however, events took place 
in Scotland, which much modified the terms of the problem 
before them, and induced them both to alter (infelicitously as 
the event proved) their methods of attempting its solution. 

Until 1581 English influence in the Court of James seemed 
to be quite secure, though its preponderance had waned a little 
since the young King had made a favourite of his Franco- 
Scottish kinsman Esmé Stuart, Sieur d’Aubigny, afterwards 
created Duke of Lennox. But during the first half of 1581 
the declension of English predominance proceeded apace. On 
the 1st of June, 1581, the Earl of Morton, the veteran upholder 
of the Anglo-Protestant party, was executed for the share he 
had taken fifteen years previously in the murder of Darnley, 
and on August the 8th, D’Aubigny was made Duke of 
Lennox. The prospects of the Catholics then seemed brighter 
than they had been at any time since the autumn of 1565, 
when Mary had driven the Lords of the Covenant across the 
English border. 
hardly anything but disturb the State.” (Stonyhurst MSS. Azg/ia, ii. No. 46, § 1.) 
But Paget’s passion against Persons had by this time passed all bounds, as his letters 
to the English Government show. Paget’s statement afterwards found its way into 
the books of the Appellants and other accusers of Persons. 

Mr. Simpson, Edmund Campion, p. 230, &c., gives an account of Catholic politics 
during this time, which I will not here discuss in detail. Not having the Roman 
Transcripts or the Spanish Calendars, he was placed at the greatest disadvantage, 
and frequently relied upon spy reports sent in to Walsingham, which, as we now see, 
were untrustworthy. If space allowed, I could also show that his theories, built 
upon phrases from the French Ambassador’s despatches, are not tenable. But as 
they do not negative my argument indicated above, there is no need to do so here. 
His theory that “Paul III. and St. Pius V. sacrificed the Church of this country ” by 
their measures against Elizabeth, is surely extravagant. 

Vatican Archives. /nghilterra, i. f. 297 ; Allen to Owen Lewis, undated [1577]. 
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Up to this time the English Catholics had not dared to do 
anything for themselves. The Spanish Ambassador in England, 
anxious as he was that they should avail themselves of the 
opportunity, confessed with regret that he found “an absence 
of any indication that the principal Catholics here have any 
secret communications with those of Scotland, as well as but 
little connection with the Queen [of that country].”! This 
letter was written on June 2nd, before news of Morton’s execu- 
tion had reached London. 

As soon as the importance of that event was perceived, the 
politics of the English Catholics began to undergo change. 
Father Persons called Mr. William Watts or Waytes, a secular 
priest? of considerable talents, to London. There he furnished 
him with everything necessary for the journey to Scotland, 
as well as with “heads of arguments” to propose to the young 
King for his conversion, and reasons to persuade him to 
rely upon the friendship of the English Catholics. We also 
hear that Watts received from Queen Mary (perhaps through 
Persons) a countersign which would ensure him King James’ 
favour’ In all this there was surely nothing which could be 
called “ political,” in the sense in which politics were forbidden. 

At this moment (about August 4, 1581), Campion being 
already in prison, Father Persons was forced by stress of perse- 
cution to leave England,* and a week or ten days later, as it 
seems, Watts started northwards and crossed the Scottish 
border on August 20th. This alone may account for Persons 


1 Spanish Calendar, p. 124. This testimony is very strongly confirmed by the 
French Ambassador, who wrote on the 9th of the preceding April: ‘‘The English 
Catholics always hope that their Queen has for them more love than she shows by her 
laws and police of her kingdom.” (A. Teulet, Re/ations Politiques, v. 103, cf. 131.) 

2 In the early days of the English Mission, Jesuit and secular priests worked 
together in a most remarkable ‘‘happy-family” style. Allen was constantly 
consulted by the Jesuit General; now empowered to admit one to his vows, to 
dismiss another [Langdale] from the Society, to dispose of the services of a third 
(Archives S.J. General’s letters of 1582, 23 October, 5 December; 1583, 
March 27, May 13, August 11), while secular priests are found to accept with alacrity 
the directions of Persons for the most laborious and dangerous posts. 

3 D. Bartoli, /nghilterra, |. iv. c. ii. Mary, in her letter of January 14, 1582, 
speaks of Watts and his companion as ‘‘ ecclesiastics she had sent.” (Spantsh 
Calendar, p. 257.) 

* Persons had left London before Campion’s arrest, July 17, 1581. Stonor Park 
was searched and his printers seized soon after August 4th. (Acts of Privy Counctl.) 
Persons ‘‘ thereupon” retired to Michelgrove in Sussex and thence to France, 
where he had visited Allen at Rheims, and Beaton at Paris, before the 20th of August. 
(Cf. the Nuncio’s despatch of August 21st, and Persons’ letter of September 15—-26, 
in H. More, Historia Provincia Anglicane S.J. p. 113.) 
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not knowing of a secret message, political in character, carried 
presumably by Watts, from six English Catholic lords to the 
Duke of Lennox,! inviting him to co-operate in freeing Mary 
and overthrowing the English Cabinet. 

But though Persons did not know the precise tenour of 
that message, he at least knew very well the spirit with which 
those English lords were animated. A trusted confessor can 
hardly help becoming acquainted with the political aspirations 
of the people he lives with, and six months later he himself 
told Taxis, the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, that “he knew 
all this [ze., about the intentions of the English Catholics] 
from what many of them had declared, when he treated with 
them of their consciences, and that in regard to this, things 
had gone so far that there could be no doubt about it.” ? 

The project of the six lords (their names remain unknown 
to us) as reported by Mendoza, was this : 


If the King [of Scotland] will submit to the Catholic Roman 
Church, many of the English nobles and a great part of the people 
will at once side with him, have him declared heir to the English 
crown, and release his mother. They were ‘sure that His Holiness, 
your Majesty [#¢, Philip of Spain], and France would help them in 
this cause, as was just. But if the King were not Catholic .. . he 
might consider the Catholics as more hostile than the heretics them- 
selves. . . . The end upon which they have their eyes fixed at present 
is the conversion of Scotland to the Catholic Roman Church, without 
going into further particulars. .. . When the King of Scotland has 
submitted to the Roman Church, these six lords, most of whom have 
sons of the King’s age, intend to send them as hostages to assure 
him that, directly he enters England with an army, they will raise the 
whole of the North for him, will demand the restoration of the Catholic 
Church, proclaim him heir to the throne, and release his mother. In 


! Though it seems clear that Watts eventually acted as agent for the six lords, 
it is not certain that he was in their confidence from the beginning. Perhaps he 
made a first journey for Persons alone, and a second journey in behalf of the lords 
as well as of Persons, after that Father had left, z.¢e., in the latter half of August. 
See an article, ‘‘ English Jesuits and Scotch Intrigues,” Zatndurgh Review, April, 
1898, p. 327. 

2 T. F. Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. xxxix. Father Knox however went 
beyond his text when he affirmed on this authority that Persons diligently ‘‘ acquainted 
himself” with the political sentiments of the Catholic body. (p. xxxiii.) 

Persons’ words incidentally affords new proof that he did not know the secret 
message of the six lords. Taxis had asked ‘whether the principal noblemen in 
England had formed a confederation.” Persons would have greatly strengthened 
the English case in the eyes of Taxis, if he could have pointed to the bond of the 
lords. He, however, only referred to the matter as being one of more or less general 
knowledge. 
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addition to his own forces, and the help they will bring him, he will 
have your Majesty’s support ; and as there is no hope of the Queen 
having children, she being forty-nine years of age, the whole country 
will proclaim him heir. If necessary, as he will be so strong, the Queen 
of England herself may be deposed, if she will not consent to the 
restoration of the Catholic Roman religion. ! 


Such was the last scheme formed by the English nobles, 
the hereditary leaders of the Catholic cause, for the restoration 
of the Church. It was a scheme of the same class as those 
originally put forward by the lords of Norfolk’s party in 1560, 
and differed substantially from the later plans, in which foreign 
aid played so large a part. Here hardly anything was to be 
changed except the religion of the realm, and in this no very 
great difficulty was anticipated when once the help of Scotland 
was secured. But they made a great inistake in imagining that 
James would prove a great leader, as his mother had been, 
and they failed to foresee the vigour with which Elizabeth’s 
Ministers would endeavour to crush the Catholics before 
external assistance could be brought to them. Before Watts 
returned to London (October 20, 1581) with a favourable 
answer from Lennox, the greater number of the six lords were 
themselves in prison for their faith, and their confederation had 
passed away, leaving the leadership of the Catholic cause to 
more thorough-going partisans abroad.” 

Watts was soon back again in Scotland, and on December 
the 11th, 1581, Mendoza writes that he has received very good 
news from him as to James’ inclination to join the Catholic 
and Spanish party. On February the 9th, 1582, Father William 
Holt, S.J., Watts’ companion in Scotland, had come up to town, 
to bring the news of the success of their missionary labours, to 
communicate with Queen Mary, and to inquire whether the 
promises made by the six lords were still to be trusted, now 
that most of them were in prison. Mendoza answered with 
assurances of the aid of Spain, and when Holt got back with 
his letter to Scotland, he found that Father Crichton had just 
arrived at Dalkeith from France, and was giving Lennox a 
very hopeful view of the assistance which might be expected 
from the Pope. 

The coincidence of two such messengers arriving simul- 


1 Documentos Inéditos, vol. xcii. p. 128; Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, 


p. 170. 
2 Spanish Calendar, p. 197. 
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taneously could not but greatly encourage all concerned. They 
threw themselves into their new parts with all too much vigour, 
and set about making plans for the restitution of Catholicism 
by force of arms. Such topics had indeed been touched upon 
more than once during the last few months. But they had been 
alluded to as somewhat remote contingencies, which might be 
left for future discussion. Now they are treated in all earnest- 
ness as the practical needs of the hour. This marks a new 
stage in the history we are considering. 

Father William Crichton, to whom this unfortunate develop- 
ment seems largely due, though he cannot rank with Persons or 
Campion, Hay or Gordon, was nevertheless a noteworthy person, 
a thorough man of the age, but not one who rose above it. As 
a youth he had acted as a guide to Father De Gouda in 
Scotland. This was in 1562. He then entered the Society in 
Rome, and was soon made Rector of the Jesuit College at Lyons, 
then Provincial, and in this part of France he passed the next 
twenty years, always employed in posts of authority. He had 
assisted at the fourth General Congregation of the Society, 
held in Rome in February, 1581, and on that occasion had 
spoken to the Pope about Scotland. From all this it will be 
seen that Crichton was, on the one hand, likely to be selected for 
the Scottish Mission; and on the other, that during his long 
French training he would have grown used to the political 
creed and advanced ideas upon the relations of Church to State 
which were in vogue there during the excitement of the wars of 
religion. He was also an enthusiastic Scotchman, an ardent 
adherent of Queen Mary, and after her death “a forward man 
for his King.” In later years over the affair of “the Spanish 
Blanks” his zeal again outran his discretion. But to return to 
the meeting at Dalkeith. 

When the Duke of Lennox had elaborated his plans, he 
entrusted them to Father Crichton, who carried them to France, 
communicated them to the Duke of Guise, to Allen, Persons, 
and Mary’s Ambassador in Paris. It was finally decided 
(May 20) after several conferences, in which the Papal Nuncio, 
the Spanish Ambassador, and the Jesuit Provincial, Claude 
Matthieu, took part, that the Lennox plans for the restoration 
of Catholicism should be adopted, that Crichton should be 
sent to Rome to ask the Pope’s aid, and Persons should 
go to Spain, to beg for that of the King Philip. The 
main features of the proposed enterprise were these. The 
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insurrection in Ireland should be fomented, and Elizabeth’s 
attention drawn to the West. Then a small force should be 
thrown over the Channel under the Duke of Guise, while a 
somewhat larger army of Italians and Spaniards should land 
in the North, at the head of which James and the Scots should 
place themselves. The Catholics of England should then rise, 
and liberate Mary, and restore religion. 

That the plan was unpractical and ill-founded was clearly 
shown by the “Raid of Ruthven” (August 23, 1582). James 
himself was captured without difficulty by his Protestant nobles, 
“and so,” says Persons, “fell all that attempt to the ground.” 
Everything depended on the co-operation of that weak, 
untrustworthy Prince, and until he set himself free ten months 
later, nothing serious could be attempted. We may therefore 
here pause, and ask ourselves what judgment we should pass 
upon the facts just narrated. 

Even those who sympathize most with the aspirations after 
liberty entertained by the English Catholics, are not likely to 
pass a light censure upon the abuse of involving in political 
negotiations, and in the quarrels of Kings and States, persons 
whose vocation was the sacred ministry, and who claimed 
respect because they professed to have abandoned those things 
in which they now occupied themselves. But before we settle 
the degree of severity with which this conduct should be 
condemned, we ought to inquire what was thought of it by 
men of that day. Their ideas were very different from ours, 
and in point of fact there were persons of the highest standing, 
who thought that the English enterprise, taken as a whole, was 
so laudable, that the disorder upon which we are commenting 
was by comparison a bearable inconvenience at worst. 

The Pope’s Nuncio in Paris considered the undertaking “so 
honourable and useful to the Church of God that nothing, I 
believe, could be undertaken or even imagined greater or more 
fruitful.”1 The Pope used a curious expression to show his 
contentment, “He was as glad as if Jerusalem were to be 
set free.” The presence of a friar or a Jesuit among soldiers 
and statesmen did not suggest any incongruity to men of that 
day and that school of thought. It rather enhanced the satisfac- 
tion taken in the alliance, and seemed a pledge that all were 
animated by a generous and crusading spirit. The activity of 


1 Knox, Allen’s Letters, p. xiii. 
2 Vatican Archives, Francia, 16; Card. of Como to Nuncio, 28 May, 1582. 
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the Jesuit Fathers was distinctly approved. Allen strongly 
commended their mission to the Pope. Cardinal Granvelle 
thought it a matter “of great importance” that the inter- 
mediaries in Scotland should be “Jesuits, and men fit for 
negotiations.” } 

“Believe me,” wrote Philip to his Ambassador in England, 
when he had heard of the priestly envoy from the six lords, 
“you can do me no greater service than . . . to continue your 
action in this matter,” &c. This was before he had heard of 
Crichton’s precipitancy, and the rapid adoption of plans for the 
enterprise in France. He condemned the urgency with which 
large demands were made upon him, and both Mendoza and 
even Mary Stuart agreed with that blame. But none of them 
notice the inconvenience, which is so distasteful to us, viz., that 
a Jesuit should enter a political council-chamber at all. 

But even when we have made every allowance for the times, 
our judgment on the negotiations of 1582, must, I think, 
remain adverse. The confusion between things sacred and 
profane was greater than the spirit of the age could sanction, 
and there will always remain much doubt whether foreign 
Catholic allies, if they had ever come to England, would not 
have irritated the national sentiment to a degree that would 
have more than countervailed any advantage, which their 
assistance might have afforded. If Allen and the Jesuits were 
right in making so much of non-intervention in politics in 1580, 
they were certainly in error in not acting in the same way in 
1582. It should have needed no prophet to foretell that a body 
of allies, which could not count upon the services of any 
diplomatists but clerics, could hardly hope to prevail against 
a Government which commanded a regular army, a navy, and 
an organized diplomatic service. The services of the churchmen 
were no augury of future success. Looking back now, we 
recognize here an evident sign of weakness. 

The measures which were projected by the Catholic party 
all came to nothing, as has been said. But they did not pass 
away without leaving certain evil consequences, which in time 
grew to serious dimensions. The fatal divisions, which so 
sadly weakened the Catholics in subsequent generations, were 
traced back by Persons to the offence taken by Morgan and 
Paget at being excluded from the conferences at Paris. Their 
irritation may not have been reasonable, they were doubtless 

1 Spanish Calendar, p. 298. 
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a troublesome unreliable pair. But this does not prove that 
their annoyance was altogether unreasonable and beyond 
expectation. Since then many have re-echoed their adverse 
censures. 

Allen and Persons unhesitatingly regarded their cause as 
that of England herself now miserably wasted by German 
heresy. They should therefore have remembered that a national 
cause is exposed to ruin, when those who promote it fall out 
of touch with the spirit of their age. The transactions of 1582 
were in fact contrary to the Ze¢tgeist of post-Reformation 
Europe. The Catholic revivalist movement had grown and was 
growing. Had its leaders confined their endeavours to the 
task of patiently repairing losses and maintaining progress, 
without, for the moment, looking further, a change in the 
balance of power in England or out of it might some day 
have brought them relief and given stability to the work 
done. By violent endeavours to obtain emancipation, they 
unwisely furnished their enemies with a pretext for compassing 
their extirpation. 

The conduct of Father Persons seems at first sight to merit 
a severer condemnation. From one point of view no one was 
more culpable than he, for he alone among the clerics had 
received the explicit order not to meddle in politics, he had 
fully accepted and even made capital out of that prohibition. 
Again, he should have known the temper of his country 
better than any other at the conferences. As a convert from 
Protestantism he had had experience of both the contending 
parties in England, and he was but just returned from that 
country. 

Yet much may be said in his defence. He was, after all, a 
comparatively recent convert, only six years a Jesuit, orily three 
a priest. It would be hardly fair to blame him for agreeing 
with the interpretation which would be put upon his rule by 
his Provincial, Father Claude Matthieu, an ardent advocate 
of warlike measures. He could hardly help accepting on 
English matters the opinions of Dr. Allen! It was not to be 
expected that he should stand out against the Pope’s Nuncio, 
against the Duke of Guise, the popular hero of the Catholic 

1 Father T. F. Knox believed that Allen’s disclaimer of any cognizance of a 
Papal League in 1581, proved that he had taken no previous part in politics. This 
does not follow. What Allen meant was that the League itself was a non-entity, a 


fiction of Walsingham’s. (Afo/ogie, p. 16.) Though far more moderate than Morton, 
Sanders, and the older exiles, Allen was a man of the same school. 
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party, against Father Crichton, his senior in the Society. He 
did resist, it seems, being sent as envoy to Philip, but yielded 
to the orders of the Nuncio and the persuasions of the rest.! 

Mr. Simpson said of Persons, “If we try to realize his 
position, to start from his point of departure, and to view his 
age as he must have seen it, it is difficult to condemn him, or to 
place one’s finger on any one step of his career, and to say, 
Here he began to err; here his wisdom was turned into folly.”? 

I too,—though I do not see my way to excuse him at all for 
his subsequent reversions to this line of conduct,—do not see 
exactly where he took his first wrong step at this juncture, 
though it is very clear that he now adopted a course which 
was injurious to himself, to his Order, and to his country. His 
great virtues and services to the English Church must not 
prevent our stating this with all possible clearness. 

Father Persons’ political career has been here followed, not 
because it gives us a complete picture of the very broad, varied, 
and intricate episode in our history, of which it forms part, 
but because it brings into the strongest relief those charac- 
teristic features of the period, which are most worthy of notice, 
the wonderful revival of Catholicity, and the despairing grasp 
at political means, at civil insurrection and foreign intervention, 
in order to save from the awful ordeal of persecution the good 
work which had been begun and carried on simply for religious 


motives. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


1 ** All were of opinion that the matter should be represented to the Pope, 
Gregory XIII., and to the King of Spain; and as zt was a matter of religion and 
of great import and necessity, they decided that Father Critton should go the Pope, 
and Father Persons to the King of Spain. The Fathers, although they perceived the 
drawbacks to such long journeys, nevertneless could not refuse when the Nuncio 
commanded it, and the rest advised it.” (Persons, Pumti della Missione d’ Inghit- 
terra, in Knox, Adlen’s Letters, p. 129, n.) ‘* We have decided that Father Creyton 
should be sent to your Holiness, and Father Persons (the man who knows most 
about English affairs, and the whole cause) to the King of Spain.” (Allen to 
Gregory XIII., Latin, /é2d. p. 130.) 

2 R. Simpson, Edmund Campion, pe. 334- 
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Sin Tariffs and Tables. 


AMONGST the venerable articles of anti-Catholic tradition which 
however absurd and however often refuted seem to enjoy 
eternal youth and vigour, a distinguished place may be claimed 
for the licenses to commit sin, said to be sold to Catholics by 
their priests at prices regulated not, as commonly happens, 
according to the excellence, but according to the vileness of the 
article required. Of such licenses we often hear, and various 
writers undertake to supply the exact quotations made by the 
conductors of this unhallowed traffic, though as a rule should 
we wish to examine upon what foundation such stories rest, 
we shall find that it is considered to be no part of the story- 
teller’s duty to furnish evidence available for such a purpose. 

Here, for example, is the tale as told by no less a person 
than Dr. Wylie, the redoubtable historian of Protestantism, and 
told, moreover, in an essay which gained the first prize of the 
Evangelical Alliance :' 


So lucrative a trade has not been left to regulate itself. An Apos- 
tolic tariff was framed, so that all who frequented the great market of 
sin might know at what price to purchase the spiritual wares there 
exposed. A book was published at Rome entitled TaxEs OF THE 
APOSTOLIC CHANCERY, in which the price of absolution from every 
sin is fixed. Murder may be bought for so much; adultery for so 
much; and so on through the long list of abominations which it 
would pollute our page to quote. Sins unheard of and unthought 
of are here put up for sale, and generally at prices so moderate, that 
few can say they are beyond their reach. 


Dr. Wylie omits to mention whether and on what terms a 
man may be licensed to bear false witness against his neighbour, 
and any one who attempts to inform himself more fully upon 
this or any similar point, will speedily find himself in difficulties. 
Whatever may be the case with frequenters of the great sin- 

1 The Papacy. Evangelical Alliance Ist prize essay. Edinburgh, 1851, p. 341. 
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mart, the historical student will fail to discover any traces of the 
tariff regulating its operations, or any person who can furnish 
authentic particulars regarding it ; and although he may indeed 
possess himself of various published “ Tax-tables,” while he may 
assure himself that some unquestionably are no more than 
malicious fabrications, in those which can pretend to be 
genuine, nothing will be found at all like what we have heard. 

As a rule those who speak of the supposed tariff, even when 
they make more parade of erudition,! are no more instructive in 
regard of their authorities than is Dr. Wylie, and when, as 
occasionally happens, a reference is given which enables their 
assertions to be traced to the fountain-head, the result is always 
to render the story still more unconvincing than when left in 
the vague. One singularly unlucky version will probably be 
remembered, as it had the misfortune of being dealt with by 
Cardinal Newman, who set it in a pillory where it is likely long 
to remain.? In this instance it was discovered that the account 
given by a traveller who averred that he had seen with his own 
eyes a price-list of sins affixed to the wall of a Belgian church, 
was due to his imperfect acquaintance with the French language, 
the list he saw being not of sins but of kneeling-chairs for use 
on the unbenched floor of the church. Yet only two months 
after this ridiculous calumny had been publicly repudiated by 
those living on the spot, the Zzmes itself could complacently 
write in a leading article :* 

It is the practice, as our readers are aware, in Roman Catholic 
countries, for the clergy to post up a list of all the crimes to which 
human frailty can be tempted, placing opposite to them the exact sum 
of money for which their perpetration will be indulged. 


To another adventure of the leading journal in the same 
fertile field, nearly a quarter of a century later, which does not 
appear to have attracted at the time all the notice that might 
have been expected, attention has recently been called by 
Colonel and Baron Porcelli in a communication to the Rock, 
of which something has already been said in our last issue,* and 
in which he writes : 


1 £.2., Mendham, Spiritual Venality of Rome, and Archdeacon Hodson, Zhe 
Church of Rome’s traffic in Pardons,—upon which see Green’s /ndulgences, Absolutions, 
and Tax Tables. 

2 Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics. ‘* Fable the basis of the Protestant 
view.” 

3 June 10, 1851. Italics ours. 

* See THE MONTH, February, 1902. Flotsam and Jetsam, p. 210. Colonel 
Porcelli’s article appeared in the Rock of January 10, 1902, pp. 4, 5. 
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When money is the “end” in view, Popery stoops to the basest 
and most sordid “means.” For instance, Signor Tajani, minister of 
grace and justice in Italy, a distinguished lawyer, said publicly in the 
Italian Parliament in 1875, that he had found a Papal Bull in 1866, 
by which the Pope authorized all Father Confessors in Sioily to 
condone crimes for a pecuniary consideration. He added that the 
Bull contained a complete list of all imaginable crimes, including 
rape, theft, robbery, murder. Opposite each crime was the price set 
upon it. 

In support of which statement we are referred to the 7imes, 
September 17th, 1875, and December 27th, 1878. 

Turning to the paper of the first of these dates,’ we find a 
long letter from its Berlin correspondent, whence the above 
information has evidently been drawn, and wherein various 
interesting particulars are added. The document in question, 
we are told, styled Bolla di Composizione, used to be sent 
annually to Sicily by the Pope, but has not appeared, openly 
at least, since 1868. 


For a good many years—I cannot tell exactly how many [says 
the correspondent], the Bo//a professed the power of forgiving sins of 
a serious character, while smaller offences were atoned for by the 
mere purchase of a copy, as formerly, graver delinquencies under the 
Papal document, could be wiped out by the payment of an additional 
sum to the Church. The ola of 1866, for instance, which is the 
last whose details have transpired, contains an explicit catalogue of 
crimes, with the sums required to secure forgiveness. No penal code 
can be more complete or more particular in making distinctions between 
the various categories of misdemeanour, felony, and deadly sin; no 
wine-merchant’s bill could be more exact in stating terms. A merchant 
dealing in adulterated goods pays so much; a robber, who in the way 
of business has happened to possess himself of somebody else’s com- 
modities, so much; while a fellow who has ruined a girl or murdered 
a person, can easily clear himself by an adequate fine. 


The writer then proceeds to substantiate these grave allega- 
tions by the testimony of “the greatest authority upon the 
subject,” Signor Tajani, speaking thus in the Italian Parliament 
on the 11th of the previous June: 


In 1866 I happened to come across a Papal Bull, duly provided 
with exeguatur and all. By means of this Bull the Pope authorized 
all Father Confessors in Sicily to condone all crimes for a pecuniary 
consideration. A burglar or bandit would come before the priest, 
telling him he had pilfered and spent 1,000 lire. ‘No matter,” the 


1 The other reference adds nothing of any moment. 
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priest would say, under the Bull, “if you have preserved a portion for 
the Church.” Thus a compromise was easily arrived at: the burglar 
paid the Pope a tax,-the Pope in return absolving the burglar. There 
was a complete list of all imaginable crimes, contained in the Bull, . . . 
nothing was omitted. Side by side with each crime, you had the price 
set upon it, the amount being considerably increased for offences 
against the servants of the Church. . . . I am sorry to say that Sicilian 
crime has been directly instigated by the Bolla di Composizione. In 
Sicily crime is a commercial transaction. A man begins by arranging 
with the priest, and then writes a nice little note to some other person 
to this effect: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I am in a position to burn your crops with 
impunity ;—what will you give me if I refrain?” Ora man is captured 
by banditti, who offer to set him at liberty on payment of a certain sum, 
part of which goes to the priest, who absolves them instantly, &c., &c. 


Such was Signor Taiani’s! testimony, which, be it at once 
acknowledged, appears to be quoted with substantial accuracy. 
He undoubtedly made a speech to this effect, which, as was 
but natural, excited both attention and astonishment.’ It is, 
therefore, somewhat remarkable that the speech, having been 
delivered in Rome, on the 11th of June, it should be left for 
a correspondent at Berlin to put it on record more than three 
months afterwards. If we travel back to the time and locality 
of its delivery, we shall find something still more mysterious. 
The Zzmes of June 12th and 14th, published summaries supplied 
by its Roman correspondent of Taiani’s great speech of the 11th, 
but in both of these other topics treated by him were alone 
mentioned, with no word or hint of anything having the 
slightest connexion with the matters we have seen. Yet we 
are told from other quarters that his disclosures of the above 
horrors were listened to in the Chamber with breathless 
attention, and they are not the sort of thing which a Roman 
correspondent of the Zzmes would naturally consign to oblivion. 

And yet Colonel Porcelli need not have gone so far for his 
authority as Berlin, in September. He can scarcely have failed 
to observe that the 7zmes of July 17th contained a letter from 
an “Occasional Correspondent,” dated from Rome, on the 5th 
of the same month, which not only was the source to which the 
Berlin correspondent owned his indebtedness, but which, more- 

This would appear to be the more correct form of his name. 

* His statements were noticed, and indignantly denied, in the 7ad/e¢ of June 26th. 
On the 18th of September, a letter appeared in the 7zmes from Sir George Bowyer, 
similarly denying the allegations, which had been published the day before. In the 


Civilta Cattolica, July 3rd, 1875, Taiani’s speech is largely quoted, from the Parlia- 
mentary journals, and dealt with in some detail. 
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over, supplied highly interesting and important information, 
which the said correspondent did not think fit to reproduce. 
Can it be this last circumstance which has led Colonel Porcelli 
to ignore this earlier authority. 

We are told, then, by this new informant, that Taiani’s 
speech, which is given substantially as we find it elsewhere, not 
only astounded the Chamber and held it breathless, but appeared 
so monstrous that some even of the Liberal journals hesitated 
in giving credence to it, and that some of the clerical journals, 
having accused the speaker of malicious exaggeration, a copy 
of the Bull was published, presumably in his justification. But, 
we are further informed, the document thus produced bore no 
affinity to that which Taiani had described. “It does not,” 
owned the correspondent, “contain any direct mention of the 
high crimes he enumerated, nor of the scale of prices at which 
[they] might be compounded for.” This means, in plain English, 
as is clear from the account which is subjoined, that the Bull, 
as published, contained nothing whatever directly or indirectly 
resembling the sin-mongering tariff of which we have been told. 
There is no word in it concerning the forgiveness of sins of 
any kind, nor, of course, concerning prices to be paid for such 
forgiveness ; nothing like a penal code or a wine-merchant’s list 
and all the rest of it. 

The Bull as given by this correspondent is, in fact, 
exactly what it calls itself—a Bulla compositionis, or Bolla 
at composizione, a perfectly well-known class of indult, con- 
cerning which there is no sort of mystery at all, and which 
any one who chooses can examine to his heart’s content 
whenever he likes. It is true that the correspondent describes 
it as “sufficiently startling,” and that his opinion on this 
point will probably be shared by others of his countrymen ; 
but none the less, neither he nor they can possibly pretend 
that it deals with licenses to commit sin procurable for money, 
—which is the only point with which we are now concerned. 
How totally the Bolla di composizione (a variety of the Cruzada) 
differs from the imaginary document in which we are asked 
to believe, will sufficiently appear from a very brief sketch of 
its nature and essential conditions. It deals with the possession 
of goods wrongfully acquired, or at least so acquired that their 
restitution would plainly be of obligation, could the rightful 
owner be discovered ; and it allows the possessor on payment of 
a specified alms, to retain such goods with a safe and quiet 
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conscience, on the following terms :! (1) He must have honestly 
made every endeavour to discover the owner, though without 
success. (2) He must not have possessed himself of the goods in 
the confidence of afterwards obtaining a Bull to confirm his 
tenure of them. (3) He must be prepared, should the owner 
be discovered, to restore him his property zx fu//. 

On these conditions he obtains a warrant, valid only z# foro 
conscientie—before his own conscience—to do what many who 
profess themselves shocked at this laxity, would probably do 
without either taxing themselves for an alms or thinking any 
more about it. What is to be thought of those who upon such 
a foundation raise the monstrous charge of which we have 
heard from Dr. Wylie and our various correspondents ? 





The ‘‘Monita Secreta’’ and the Propaganda Press. 


A few months ago, the notorious Wonita Secreta, or “ Secret 
Instructions” of the Jesuits, having been forced upon public 
attention, we took occasion to exhibit the true character and 
history of that fraudulent libel.2 Thereupon various letters 
appeared in ultra-Protestant newspapers arguing that the 
Monita must be genuine, inasmuch as an edition had once been 
printed at the Propaganda Press, and moreover, “ with approval ” 
or “permission,” which was assumed to imply that the Jesuits 
themselves, or at least official authority within the Church, 
guaranteed their authenticity. One at least of the said corres- 
pondents declared himself to be the happy possessor of this 
precious volume, which he had been solicited to part with at 
a great price, but was resolved to retain. 

As we had not then been able to examine this wonderful 
edition, we were obliged to content ourselves with stating what 
is generally known about it ; namely, that it is an acknowledged, 
and indeed a manifest imposture,—since if it be of their essence 
that the WVonita should be secret, the publication of them can 
be the work only of an enemy. Recently, however, we have 
been lucky enough to obtain a copy, which not only fully 
corroborates all that was said, but shows that the publication 
does not even pretend to be anything but a grim and malignant 
joke. It is quite impossible that those who quoted it—if they 

1 See for instance Ferrari’s Bzb. prompt. s.v. ‘‘ Bulla Cruciate.” 


2? THE MONTH, August, 1901. The article has since been issued as a penny 
pamphlet by the Catholic Truth Society. 
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could understand its contents at all—can have really believed 
that it serves the purpose for which they cited it. 

This so-called Propaganda edition, which carefully avoids 
dates or other particulars whereby its history might be traced, 
is proved by internal evidence to have appeared not earlier than 
the year 1814. It describes itself—a point which the corres- 
pondents omitted to mention—as containing not only the Monzta 
Secreta, but moreover “important additions,” which indeed 
occupy considerably more than half the book. First and fore- 
most amongst these is what purports to be the approbation 
of the General of the Society of Jesus, “ Felix Aconiti,” a ruler 
utterly unknown in the annals of the Order. This is preceded 
by a report on the book by a bogus Jesuit censor bearing the 
ominous name of “ Pasquinelli,” who would have been mightily 
astonished could he have known that an attempt would ever be 
made to take him seriously, so demonstratively does he keep 
his tongue constantly in his cheek. The work, he tells us, has 
been translated into Italian by “the Reverend Master Dinelli, 
of the Order of Preachers, a man who has deserved so well of 
our Society, as having spoken, written, and acted so greatly to 
our advantage ;”—the good Dominican being, in fact, known 
as a very sharp controversialist, who had more than one smart 
bout with Jesuit theologians,’ pretty hard hitting being the 
rule on both sides. 

The various documents are likewise enumerated which are 
here printed in order to help towards the better appreciation of 
the Monita. There is the pronouncement of the Paris Sorbonne, 
in 1554, against the newly-introduced Society of Jesus, and the 
famous alleged letter of Palafox, Bishop of Los Angelos, in con- 
demnation of the same luckless body. Still more notable, there 
is “the fragmentary sermon of Dr. Browne, Catholic Bishop of 
Dublin,” prophesying, in 1551, the future iniquities of the then 
nascent Order. This description is scarcely adequate. The 
supposed sermon is, in fact, a forgery, emanating from our old 
friend Robert Ware, which first saw the light in 1681 ;? more- 
over, at the head of it Browne is described as “sometime 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was the first of the Romish Clergy in 
Ireland that threw off the Pope’s supremacy and forsook the 
idolatrous worship of Rome.”*® “Pasquinelli” also tells us that he 


1 Viz., with Fathers Charles Noceti, and Jerome Lagomansini. 

2 See Father Bridgett’s Blunders and Forgeries, p. 241. 

® This document, originally printed by Randal Taylor, London, 1681, is to be 
found in the Harleian Miscellany, v. p. 595. 
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has compiled a summary of Jesuit history, or, in his own words, 
“a chronological exhibition of the noble and holy enterprises of 
our Society, which, however inadequately it represents the 
glorious deeds that have adorned the Jesuit name throughout 
the world, may yet suffice to give some idea of our zeal for 
religion, of our benevolence towards princes, of our solicitude 
to preserve and diffuse morality—all which things, having found 
them in accordance with the truth, highly edifying for devout 
souls, fraught with confusion for evil-minded men, and calculated 
to exalt and glorify our Society—I deem worthy of having 
printed and spread everywhere abroad for the information of 
those who are not Jesuits.” The chronicle thus introduced 
consists simply of a record of all the crimes and abominations 
of every kind—immoralities, conspiracies, murders, regicides— 
ever alleged against any Jesuits, all set down as simple matters 
of historic fact. 

There is, without doubt, malice enough and to spare in all 
this, but our clumsy humourist is honesty and straightforward- 
ness itself when compared with those who pretend that we have 
in his publication a Jesuit testimony against Jesuits. 

ie 





The Gore Case. 


For their pains in trying to impede Canon Gore’s appoint- 
ment to the see of Worcester the Protestant party have been 
mulcted in considerable costs, and have brought down upon 
themselves a formal condemnation of one of their methods of 
creating public disturbances. They have, however, succeeded 
in bringing under general notice some important points, and 
eliciting an interesting judgment. 

It is not surprising that the judges should have condemned 
as illegal the Kensitian style of protest at Confirmation 
ceremonies. Granted that opposers are invited to appear, it 
does not follow that they are allowed on appearing to raise 
disputes as to what is or is not false doctrine. Those are points 
which the Archbishop can decide, and presumably has decided, 
without the aid of the private opposer, and, if the opposer 
thinks he is neglecting his duty, there are other times and 
means by which he can invite the decision of a superior court. 
The kind of objections the opposer is invited to put in, as one 
might have supposed, and as the judges note, are at most such 
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as bear on facts as to the quality of which no one is doubtful, 
but as to the existence of which the opposer can give useful 
information—as that the person appearing before the Archbishop 
is not the person elected by the chapter, or that the election 
was simoniacal, or that the elect is a secret drunkard, or that in 
private he declares the whole transaction to be a farce which 
he undergoes merely for the sake of the income. But 
even objections of this kind are now pronounced to be 
inadmissible, for the Court has decided, that, though opposers 
are formally cited to come forward on the day of Con- 
firmation, and are even declared contumacious if they do 
not obey the citation, they must not come forward and are not 
to be heard if they do. This is not so amazing a decision as at 
first sight it may appear to many, for it is not unreasonable to 
hold that the form is retained merely for its picturesqueness and 
as a relic of. an ancient practice which under modern conditions 
would be highly inconvenient. There are such relics of 
ancient ceremony to be found elsewhere. For instance, we hear 
just now about the right of the King’s champion to appear on 
the Coronation Day and challenge all opposers to single combat. 
Perhaps if there were to be a banquet in Westminster Hall the 
representative of the Dymocke’s would be allowed to go 
through that picturesque ceremony, but it is hardly likely that 
an opposer would be allowed to take up his gauntlet and insist 
on the passage of arms. 

The Attorney General, however, contended, and the judges 
decided, that the controlling reason why opposers are not to be 
heard at Confirmations is because the Archbishop on such 
occasions has no power to entertain objections of any kind or 
from any source. The appointment, they held, is the King’s, 
and it was for him to consider such objections as he thought 
necessary before making it, whereas for the Archbishop to enter- 
tain them at the Confirmation, would be to revise the King’s act, 
to disobey his mandate—conduct by which he would expose 
himself to the penalties of Premunire, under 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 20. If too, it was said, the King cannot require his appoint- 
ments to Bishoprics to be carried out without further difficulties, 
he is in a worse position than a patron of a living, who, if the 
Bishop refuses to institute, can always compel him by a Quare 
impedtt. This seemed to be held by the judges to be a conclusive 
argument, but one does not see how it is. Of course in the 
Catholic Church it would not be admitted that a secular Court 
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has the right to issue a Quare impedit, but, even according to 
English law, a Bishop could defend his refusal to institute a 
private patron’s nominee, or even the King’s nominee (for the 
Crown has the patronage of livings as well as Bishoprics), if he 
could show that the latter was barred by some canonical defect- 
Why then should it not be the same with the nomination to a 
Bishopric? That is the question the High Churchmen are 
asking themselves, and it is a very important one, for behind 
it lies the whole question of the nature of the Royal Supremacy. 

The right of private patronage is of Catholic origin, indeed 
it is still the Common Law of the Catholic Church. If any one 
founds a benefice, the Church, to encourage the practice, allows 
him, subject to certain reservations, to have the right of xomz- 
nating candidates to occupyit. But nomination is not the same 
as appointment, and no layman can afpoznt, since appointment 
involves the granting of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the subjects 
of the benefice, and this can only come from above, from some 
higher source of spiritual authority. Hence the patron presents 
his nominee to the Bishop, and the latter then zvséztutes. It is 
institution which gives the jurisdiction, and the Bishop’s relation 
to it is, in the Catholic Church, that he is bound to give it unless 
the candidate is barred by some canonical defect. He is bound 
to give it, for otherwise the patron’s right of nomination would 
be nugatory, and yet it is a right which the Church has given 
him. In the same way with Bishoprics, there can be the dis- 
tinction between the person who has the right of selecting the 
candidate, and the authority who confers the spiritual jurisdiction 
on the candidate selected. According to the primitive arrange- 
ment it was the clergy and people who selected, and the Bishops 
of the Province who gave the jurisdiction or confirmed; but 
these latter were able to do so only in virtue of the general law 
of the Church which tacitly delegated it to them—since of them- 
selves, not having jurisdiction over a see other than their own, 
they could not give it to another. In the medizval discipline 
the Dean and Chapter elected and the Metropolitan ratified their 
election, and at the same time conferred the jurisdiction, the 
whole ceremony being commonly called Confirmation. In some 
countries, however, the right of presenting the person was not 
in the Dean and Chapter, but through an acquired privilege in 
the Sovereign or some other dignitary ; and that was what the 
English Kings meant when they claimed that the Bishoprics of 
the realm were ancient donatives of the English Crown. They 
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meant that, their predecessors having endowed the sees, they 
were in the position of patrons by the ordinary law of the 
Church. It would have sounded to them too absurd to claim 
that they had the power of conferring spiritual jurisdiction. 
But as this arrangement led to constant disputes, the disci- 
pline of the Church was gradually changed into that which 
still prevails, for now the Holy See appoints by Bulls which 
give spiritual jurisdiction to all the Bishops throughout the 
world, or at all events throughout the West, and this new system 
came in a century and more before the Reformation. Here 
we may remark incidentally that this modern system does not 
exclude Sovereigns or Chapters from having their part in the 
designation of the candidate. In the French Republic, for 
instance, the Government presents, though the Pope confirms, 
and apparently it was similar in England in the period pre- 
ceding the Reformation; the Crown made known its desires 
to the Pope, who gave effect to them, except where he judged 
the nominee to be unfit. 

To go back, however, to the early medizval system in 
which the Metropolitan confirmed. Though the King might 
nominate, the Metropolitan could still, without any affront on 
the Sovereign, inquire into the suitability of the Royal nominee 
—for the King’s position was merely that of a patron, whilst 
the Archbishop was the Church’s representative, and bound to 
see that he gave no jurisdiction within her fold to an unworthy 
subject. If then this system (the Pope of course apart) is what 
prevails in the Anglican Church, it would seem that the King 
is still only the patron, and the Archbishop his Church’s 
responsible officer to give the jurisdiction, and as a necessary 
preliminary to certify himself as to the fitness of the candidate ; 
and that is precisely what the High Churchman maintains. 
But the judges by their decision have shown that they regard 
the King’s and the Archbishop’s relative positions very 
differently. When with us the Pope selects a candidate for a 
Bishopric, the Archbishop of the Province might indeed, and no 
doubt would, make private representations to His Holiness if 
he saw a serious obstacle in the character of the selected candi- 
date ; but he would never venture to hold a formal court of 
inquiry into the sufficiency of a candidate chosen by his spiritual 
superior, And the judges in the present instance have under- 
stood, just like Henry VIII., that the King is now what the 
Pope was held to be by the pre-Reformation Church, the 
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fountain of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the Archbishop being 
only one who derives his jurisdiction from that fountain. Start- 
ing from this standpoint, they came to a right conclusion in 
deciding that the King’s mandate had to be obeyed not revised, 
but by so judging they have, so far as the civil law is concerned, 
rejected just the position which the High Churchman regards as 
of vital importance. 

And the same view of the case underlies the suggestion 
made from the Bench that the ceremony of Confirmation, 
having become obsolete, may now-a-days be suitably discon- 
tinued. If the King is the fountain of spiritual jurisdiction, 
yes—for then spiritual jurisdiction has been given already by 
the acceptance of the election and the mandate to consecrate. 
But, if the King’s attitude to the appointment of the new 
Bishop is only that of a patron, to do away with the ceremony 
of Confirmation, is to do away with the ceremony which 
gives the new Bishop his authority to govern his see in 
spiritual matters. It is true indeed that, as the term “confirma- 
tion” implies, the ceremony includes a judgment that the 
capitular election has been properly made, but—unless the 
ancient formula has been changed, which we do not imagine— 
its primary purport is contained in some such words as these: 
“We having found that the said Charles Gore has been duly 
elected . . . do by the authority of the Church of Canterbury 
delegated to us by commission . . . confirm the said election 
and set the said Charles over the Church of Worcester as its 


Bishop and Pastor,” &c. 
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Reviews. 


—— 


I.—THE POWDER PLOT AND LORD MONTEAGLE.! 


THIS book is a monument of industry and ingenuity such as 
we seldom encounter, and such as enthusiasm for the subject 
treated could alone command. It deals, however, only with the 
very subsidiary problem mentioned in the second portion of its 
title, making no pretence to elucidate anything fresh concerning 
the nature and origin of the famous conspiracy, and discussing 
nothing beyond the authorship of the letter mysteriously con- 
veyed to Lord Monteagle, which letter is assumed throughout 
to have been, as the Government of the day emphatically 
declared, but as many historians have declined to believe, 
“the first and only means to discover that most wicked and 
barbarous plot.” 

Mr. Spink’s theory as to the said authorship is original and 
novel. He absolutely rejects all previous speculations on the 
subject, discarding the claims of Francis Tresham, Mrs. Abing- 
ton, Anne Vaux, and others hitherto suggested as possible 
writers of the letter, and producing instead, as proved “with 
moral certitude,” an elaborate theory of his own. According to 
this, the fatal secret was disclosed by Christopher Wright, one 
of the thirteen conspirators, to Father Edward Oldcorne, a certain 
Thomas Ward, acting as a go-between, or in Mr. Spink’s own 
words :? 


Now the inference I draw . . . is that Christopher Wright was the 
conspirator who revealed the Plot, and that his worthy aiders and 
honourable abettors were, first, Zkomas Ward, the gentleman-servant 


1 The Gunpowder Plot and Lord Mounteagle’s Letter, being a proof, with moral 
certitude, of the authorship of the document : together with some account of the 
whole thirteen Gunpowder Conspirators, including Guy Fawkes. By Henry Hawkes 
Spink, Jun., a solicitor of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co. York: John Sampson, 1902. 
Xxxvi. 412 pp. 

2 Pp, 36. The Italics are his. 
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(and almost certainly kinsman) of Lord Mounteagle himself, amicus 
secundum carnem,; and, secondly, Edward Oldcorne, Priest and Jesuit, 
amicus secundum spiritum: Friends according to the flesh and to the 
spirit respectively. 


Although, as we have said, this hypothesis has been worked 
out with wonderful industry and ingenuity, we cannot think 
that it will take its place amongst those with which historians 
have seriously to reckon. Mr. Spink’s ingenuity is in fact 
excessive, and contrives to detect the merest possibilities at 
every turn, and transform them into probabilities, which it is 
then urged avail by their very multitude to produce moral 
certitude. But we cannot find in these several items substance 
enough to make them collectively efficacious. 

For example. At a crucial point of the argument, having 
been told (p. 128) that Christopher Wright’s London landlady, 
deposed, amongst other things, “the said Mr. Wright hath a 
brother in London, whose servant came to him in this »3woman’s 
house and the same morning of his going away, which was a 
month on Tuesday last,” we read as follows ina note, the italics 
being the author’s own: 


Who was this brother? 1 suggest that by brother is meant brother- 
in-law, and that as a fact Christopher Wright fad married Margaret 
Ward, the sister to both Marmaduke and Thomas Ward. If this be 
correct, then we have demonstrative proof of the servant of Thomas 
Ward calling upon Christopher Wright (probably with a message from 
Thomas Ward) the very same morning as, I hold, that Christopher 
Wright went down into Warwickshire, where he would be within twenty 
miles of Father Oldcorne. This evidence is important. The word 
came, too, is noticeable, implying, I think, a habit of coming, a frequen- 
tative use of the past tense of the verb. Observe also “and the same 
morning,” implying cumulative acts of “coming,” the visit of that day 
being the last of a series of visits. 


But how can such evidence be deemed to be of any value 
whatever? It is most improbable or rather quite impossible, 
that when the landlady spoke of a brother she meant a 
brother-in-law. Apart from this we have nothing which can 
be called proof that Christopher Wright’s wife was a Ward, or 
that, if she were, she had any connection with Marmaduke or 
Thomas Ward, or they with one another, or that Wright did 
in fact go to Warwickshire on the day in question, or that upon 
that occasion, or indeed any other, he held any communication 
whatever with Father Oldcorne. Nor do we imagine there will 
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be many who will recognize the potency of the phrases in which 
we are told to find such a wealth of meaning. 

Here is another example. After the failure of their enterprise, 
when the desperate and dejected conspirators were endeavouring 
to elude the sheriffs and other officials, who with a largely 
superior force were at their heels, they stayed for a night at 
Huddington Hall, the seat of one of their number, Robert 
Winter. Here they were visited by a Jesuit Father, Hammond 
or Hart, who rightly judging that the only thing for them was 
to set their souls in order, heard their confessions and afterwards 
administered Holy Communion, but as was natural in such 
circumstances, when no minute’s respite was secure, he confined 
himself to what was strictly essential for the Sacrament of 
Penance, giving each penitent absolution when satisfied of 
his contrition, without indulging in any discourse which would 
have been much out of place. Thus Ambrose Rokewood, one 
of the number, declared in the Tower of himself, speaking of 
this confession: “ And amongst other of my sins I did acknow- 
ledge my error in concealing their intended enterprise of powder 
against his Majesty and the State, having a scruple in conscience, 
the fact seeming to me to be far too bloody,—he for all in 
general gave me absolution, without any other circumstances,-— 
being hastened by the multitude that were to come to him.” 


Upon this, Mr. Spink thus comments (p. 134) : 


Now, regard being had that this kneeling young Penitent was, 
with his own lips, avowing the commission in desire and thought of 
“murder most foul as at the best it is”! (and “we know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him ”*), by confessing to a fellow- 
creature a wilful and deliberate transgression against that “ steadfast 
Moral Law which is not of to-day, nor yesterday, but liveth for ever ” 3 
(to say nothing of his avowal of the commission in act and deed of the 
crime of sacrilege, in taking a secret unlawful oath... ), I firmly, 
though with great and all-becoming deference, draw ¢hese conclusions, 
namely, that one of the plotters had already poured into the bending 
ear of his breathless priestly hearer g/ad ¢idings to the effect that he (the 
revealing plotter, whoever he was) had given that one supreme external 
proof which heaven and earth had then left to him for showing the 
genuineness of his repentance in regard to his crimes, and the perfect- 
ness of his contrition on account of his transgressions, by taking 
premeditated, active, practical, vigorous steps for the utter frustrating 
and the complete overthrowing of the prodigious, diabolical Plot. 


1 Shakespeare. 2 St. John the Divine. 3 Sophocles. 
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But, supposing Christopher Wright to have conveyed all this 
information, not only, as the theory requires, to Oldcorne, but 
likewise again to Hammond, why should the latter have therefore 
forborn to reproach Rokewood for not having done so? The 
information itself was now of no practical importance, the pro- 
digious, diabolical Plot being known to the whole world. The 
only question was concerning the penitent’s dispositions, and it 
could only serve as a charge against him that he had omitted 
what one of his accomplices had felt constrained to do. 

We cannot but think, in fine, that loyalty to his native 
county has induced our author to be satisfied too easily with 
such methods of argument as seemed to claim for York- 
shiremen the credit of frustrating the Gunpowder Plot. Such 
patriotism is eminently honourable, but he must excuse those 
who spring from other shires, if they demand a good deal more 
in the way of demonstration than his handsome volume affords. 


2.—LUKE DELMEGE.! 


My New Curate had a deserved success, and not only gave 
pleasure but did good, by interpreting the Irish country-priest 
to a class of readers not too apt to understand him aright. 
Luke Delmege is by the same author, and is sure to be read by 
those who have made acquaintance with the previous work. 
It has some manifest defects which obtrude themselves on 
the critic’s eye, and yet of the two books Luke Delmege is the 
more powerful, and its defects are out-balanced by its merits, 
if indeed they are not the defects of the author’s virtues. The 
idea which Father Sheehan has set himself in his new work is 
to interpret both the Irish character to English readers, and 
the English character to Irish readers. In the first aim, he 
succeeds as signally as in Wy New Curate, for he knows his 
own countrymen, and has the faculty of portraying them as 
they are, with all their pathetic idealism and simple faith, their 
real piety overlaid at times by a cover of rough jollity, their 
rattling humour and quaint perversities ; in the second aim he 
cannot be said to have succeeded as well, for he does not under- 
stand the English character, and apparently has not had much 
experience of it. Indeed, it is noticeable that with the excep- 
tion, if in truth it be an exception, of Dr. Drysdale, we are never 

1 Luke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. Longmans. 
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brought to close quarters with any English characters through- 
out the book. Perhaps we ought to except the odious Amiel 
Feveril, the dme damnée of the hero, but she is not typical, and 
in the surroundings in which she is placed, is hardly a possible 
English character. If, however, the author fails to interpret 
the English character correctly, at least his power of portraying 
his own countrymen enables him to give a vivid picture of the 
Englishman as he appears to the Irishman, and that is an 
achievement worth having, and the more acceptable from 
Father Sheehan, as it is so evidently his desire to appreciate 
and reconcile. 

The yield of vocations to the clerical state being so plentiful 
in Ireland, many of the newly-ordained young priests are lent 
by their Bishops for work on the English mission, where they 
remain for a few years and then return to work in their own 
dioceses. This custom gives the author the scaffolding for his 
story. Luke Delmege, the son and the pride of a delightful 
Irish family of the farmer class, comes out of Maynooth, just 
ordained, and with all the honours of a most successful scholastic 
career. He is the “First of Firsts,” and, it must be confessed, 
thinks no small beer of himself in consequence, but, as usually 
happens with the glowing dreams of the young, his subsequent 
life is a course of gradual disillusionment. A chance encounter 
with a young medical student, as shallow as he is conceited, 
leaves Luke unpleasantly worsted, who, because he has never 
before heard of “odic forces” rushes to the conclusion that his 
course of scholasticism has been altogether useless. This 
encounter was at the presbytery of his native village, but he 
soon passes on to London, finds a post at a Cathedral “across 
Westminster Bridge,” and begins to gather experiences of 
English life. Luke is a thoroughly good fellow, and full of zeal 
for God’s work. His talents, too, are undoubted, but along with 
his petty vanity he is as green as might be expected from his 
previous inexperience, and is constantly running to extremes 
and forming very confident conclusions which riper thoughts 
have to reverse. The purpose of the book is to describe the 
gradual development of his mind under the influences first of 
his Irish, then of his English, and then again of his Irish 
environment. He remains for a year or so in London, and then 
is sent on to a county Cathedral town. He comes across his 
poorer fellow-countrymen amidst the sordid conditions of their 
English life, and his talents also introduce him to a very 
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unpleasant cdterze of esoterics, among whom the late Master of 
Balliol, if redivivus, would be aghast to find himself the prophet. 
Mixing with these people Luke is attracted by their cant 
nostrum, “Seek God in Man, not Man in God,” and his sermons 
take a consequent form which is said to have drawn many 
admirers to the foot of his pulpit, but is found most appalling 
by his congregation. The time at length comes for him to return 
to Ireland, but when he gets there he discovers that his English 
ideas have put him quite out of joint with his own people. 
Indeed, his mind is in utter confusion, at one time repelled by 
English coldness, at another by Irish impracticability ; at one 
time convinced that there is but a thin wall of cardboard between 
the two races, at another that they are hopelessly irreconcileable. 
At length he learns to shake off his acquired notions, and with 
them his stiffness, and then he comes once more to understand 
his people and they him. His mind and character have become 
purified by the fire through which he has passed. 

This is the general idea of the book, but we wish we had 
space to call attention to some of the details, for it is these 
which will make its fortune ; the delightful illustrations of Irish 
life, in its pathos—as in the scene in the Abbey burial-ground, 
the death of Father Tim, Father Mead’s journey to London, 
and the incidents in which Father Tracey figures—and in 
its humour, as in the lunch at Father Pat’s, the adventures 
of John the Archdeacon’s servant, Matthew O’Shaughnessy’s 
criticism on Luke’s lecture at the club, and many others, all 
so true to the life. Nor can we do more than refer to the 
beautiful character of Barbara Wilson, with her true Irish self- 
sacrifice for the sake of her brother. Here, however, it is to be 
regretted that the author should not have obtained a little more 
correct knowledge of the customs of Good Shepherd Convents. 
The Magdalens are quite distinct from the Penitents, nor is it a 
necessary condition for joining either class that the candidate 
should have erred in the matter of female purity ; nor, on the 
other hand, for intelligible reasons is it permitted among them 
to pass from the ranks of Magdalens or Penitents to that of 
Sisters of the Order. Nor again is it quite a true note which is 
struck, when Barbara sacrifices herself by entering the convent, 
still to make her hide her whereabouts so ruthlessly from her 
parents. The disposition to do both might readily occur to 
a young girl as a thing demanded of her, but it was surely for 
her confessor to direct her devotedness into more prudent 
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channels. Notwithstanding these defects, Luke Delmege is a 
book that all should read, and few will read it without desiring 
the author to continue his exploitation of the same mines of 
Irish character. 

It may be added too, that, besides the lessons it has to 
teach to all who wish to understand the inner spirit of Irish 
Catholicism, it has a useful lesson for a particular class. The 
young cleric of the present day is at times as prone as Luke 
Delmege, having first imagined that a course of scholas- 
ticism included everything, to become convinced, after his first 
crude experiences of outer life, that it includes nothing that 
can be serviceable, and that the pages of the Vinetcenth Century 
can teach him more than all his college experiences, Truth, 
as Luke partially discovered, lies in between these extremes. 
Catholic theology provides solid principles, but they are not 
missiles to fling just as they are at the heads of others. They 
require to be studied in their relation to modern thought, and 
then administered in a form in which they can be assimilated. 


3.—A CATHOLIC GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY.! 


Father Leslie’s Guide Book to Westminster Abbey is 
somewhat unconventional in form, but let us hasten to add that 
it is none the worse on that account. He writes with a straight- 
forward enthusiasm for his subject which is pleasantly con- 
tagious. His own knowledge of the Abbey is evidently very 
intimate. Indeed, for those who may read his book at a distance 
—and we hope that it will fall into the hands of many who 
cannot visit Westminster themselves—we think that he 
sometimes too readily takes for granted a knowledge of the 
external features of the building he is describing. On the other 
hand, it is only fair to state that Father Leslie seems to have 
designed his guide to be carried in the pocket and used on the 
spot. This supposition will also best explain the selection of 
the illustrations which form one of its most attractive features. 
Views of the Abbey such as may be purchased in every photo- 
graph shop, and such as are quite superfluous for any one who 
has the church itself before his eyes—of these there are none or 
next to none. In this respect the book presents a striking 


1 A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey, By Eric W. Leslie, S.J. London: 
Sands, 1902. 
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contrast to the volumes of, say, Messrs. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 
But in exchange Father Leslie sets before us some extremely 
well-drawn restorations, which will be of genuine assistance to his 
Catholic readers in their attempt to realize what the Abbey was 
like in the days of its prime. Amongst these the drawing of 
the High Altar by Mr. Charles Pollen; that of the screen and 
rood by Mr. F. A. Walters, and that of St. Edward’s shrine by 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, strike us as being exceptionally good. In 
the last of these we note that Mr. Brewer has introduced at the 
western extremity a “table-formed” altar resting upon two 
columns. Although Mr. Brewer is no doubt justified in his 
conviction, formerly expressed in the pages of this Review, that 
the great majority of old English altars were solid blocks of 
masonry, we are glad to find him recognizing the possibility of 
occasional exceptions, especially in such a case as the present. 
Altogether whatever criticism may be made upon Father 
Leslie’s volume, it cannot in any way be described as a super- 
fluous book, containing nothing but a digest of other people’s 
researches. There are numerous details (we may note as a case 
in point the existence of the two altars in the rood-screen, as 
shown in Mr. Walter’s restoration) to which attention has not 
previously been directed in even the more elaborate studies of 
the subject. On the other hand, we think that without any danger 
of mere book-making, Father Leslie might occasionally have 
afforded more historical information than he does. In speaking, 
for instance, of St. Catherine’s chapel on p. 47, we think that 
many of his readers would have been interested to know that 
St. Hugh of Lincoln and other distinguished English Bishops 
were consecrated there, or again, the two illustrations devoted to 
the well-known altar frontal make us rather dissatisfied with the 
very brief reference made to it on p.81. So it is disappointing 
just now when the subject looms large upon the horizon, to find 
next to no allusion to the famous royal coronations which have 
taken place in the Abbey. Still it is impossible to please all 
tastes, and we must not forget that, as already mentioned, the 
author’s first object was to provide a practical guide for visitors. 
From this point of view we appreciate the sense of proportion 
shown in making St. Edward’s shrine the central feature to 
which all the rest is subordinate. In any case Father Leslie 
provides more information than most of us will be able to carry 
away after a single reading. What we find hardest to forgive is 
first the absence of anything like an Index or even a Table of 
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Contents, and secondly, the lack of a ground-plan of the Abbey 
and adjacent buildings. Let us hope that these two deficiencies 
will be remedied in the next edition. 


4.—THE FAITH OF OLD ENGLAND! 


The change which the last half century has brought about in 
the religious tone of the Established Church, and especially in 
the attitude of the majority of Churchmen towards Catholicism, 
is very marked. Names are often significant, and perhaps 
nothing more concisely sums up the altered relations which now 
prevail than the fact that whereas our fathers and grandfathers 
in their controversies addressed themselves to the refutation of 
“Protestant” arguments, it is between Catholic and “Anglicans” 
that the battle is now universally felt to lie. Of course local 
conditions vary greatly. In many parts of the north of England 
things remain very much as they were forty or fifty years ago. 
But in other places, notably in the centres of Cathedral and 
University influence, the new Anglican position has been at 
least vaguely apprehended even by the comparatively un- 
educated, and for use in such environments practical workers 
have come to appreciate that such books as Milner’s Exd of 
Religious Controversy, and others more modern which it would 
be invidious to specify, do not go to the root of the difficulty. 

For people of the upper classes there is no lack of suitable 
books of Catholic instruction. They can afford, if necessary, 
to buy a selection of separate volumes dealing with the special 
points in which they are interested. But for the poor this 
is not the case. Sixpence is about the maximum sum that 
an Anglican working-man, feeling his way towards the Catholic 
Church, can be asked to expend. Hence the idea of this 
little manual of Father Hornyold’s, who, taught by a good 
deal of practical experience, has attempted to supply in one 
small volume both the sort of historical antidote and of 
doctrinal instruction likely to be most necessary to intending 
converts who live among High Anglican surroundings. Father 
Hornyold’s scheme seems to us to have been conceived on 
excellent lines, and to meet judiciously the difficulty he has 


1 The Faith of Old England. A popular manual of instruction in the Catholic 
Faith from a doctrinal and historical standpoint. By Vincent Hornyold, S.J. 
Catholic Truth Society. Wrapper 6d. cloth Is. 
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experienced. The historical argument, dealing more particularly 
with current theories on the relation of England to the Papacy, 
holds the most prominent place, but questions such as the Seven 
Sacraments, Devotion to our Lady, &c., are not neglected. 
Nothing, however, tests a book of this kind so thoroughly as 
practical use, and we trust that the author will not be in a hurry 
to stereotype, and thus to shut the door to the many little 
modifications and improvements which will no doubt suggest 
themselves to him and to others in the course of a few years’ 


experience. 


5-—THE MARRIAGE OF LAURENTIA.! 


The Marriage of Laurentia must, we suppose, be called a 
Catholic novel, though the religious question enters only sub- 
ordinately into the action of the story. The heroine is the 
daughter of an artist, who receives an offer froma rich man. He 
is an excellent young man, high-principled and amiable, too 
good, in fact, to provide scope for a novelist’s skill. He is 
thoroughly in love with Laurentia, who likes him, but does not 
love him in return. There is nothing mercenary about her, but 
she accepts him out of regard for her parents, who are thus 
delivered from very painful difficulties. All might have turned 
out well had not a spiteful person contrived to set the newly 
married pair at cross-purposes with each other, and it is the 
working out of these cross-purposes which forms the main study 
of the book. The story is not very interesting in its earlier 
chapters, but improves decidedly as it goes on, and becomes 
pleasant reading, the crisis of the narrative being worked up 
with some skill, though it is too conventional in its sort, and 
the termination is too abrupt to be satisfying. The principal 
defect in the book is that the conversations and incidents lead 
up much more readily than naturally to the end for which 
the authoress uses them. The ease with which Mr. Temple- 
more’s pictures sell is an instance of this, unless, indeed, one 
ought rather to say the difficulty with which they sell, for an 
artist who can command for his pictures prices such as £900, 
or even £2,000, from the Royal Academy, is not likely to be 
poverty-stricken. 


1 The Marriage of Laurentia. By Marie Haultmont. London: Sands and Co., 


1901. 
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6.—DE IMITANDO CHRISTUM.! 


Even in the New World few enterprises can have been 
undertaken so greatly daring as this. To rewrite such a book 
as the /wztation of Christ,so as to improve upon the original, 
and to do this in the same tongue in which it was originally 
written, and its author’s masterly and artistic use of which 
is one of its great and enduring charms, is what few would 
dream of attempting. But the attempt has been made bya 
triumvirate of scholars, on the initiative of an accomplished 
matron, and the result is before us. It is described as “a newly 
Latinized recast of the immortal work of Thomas a Kempis,” 
and its authors thus explain their intention : 


It has been our endeavour to express all that the saintly Thomas 
has said, without any paraphrasing whatever, and with as little change 
in the wording of the original text as could be consistently done with 
the object in view. At times we have simply changed the order of 
words to place the emphasis according to the spirit. We have sub- 
stituted better words and divested the book of all barbarisms, in the 
hope of teaching Latin to the young and the highest possible philo- 
sophy at the same time. 


In the same spirit C. M. B. herself expresses a belief that 
the amended Jmztation may replace the works of Livy, Cesar 
and Cicero, in the work of education. 

But leaving aside the appalling notion of making the 
Imitation into a school-book and thrusting its golden maxims 
upon minds far too immature to be influenced by their ripe 
wisdom, and so not improbably destroying its influence upon 
them for ever, what are we to think of the project itself? 
Whether the classical Latinity aimed at by the recasters has 
been attained or not, some will think themselves sufficiently 
able to judge from the title-page reproduced below. But were 
it most fully achieved, were the Latinity of Cicero to be 
substituted for that of 4 Kempis, should we not lose far more 
than we gain? For in this connexion it is the Latinity of 
a Kempis that is wanted and no other. It may not, indeed, 
be “classical,” in the sense that it is not the Latin of the pre- 


1 Libri quatuor de imitando Christum auctore Thoma 4 Kempis, Editio nova, 
ad sententiam auctoris secundum politiorem normam Romanam dicendi accuratius 
exprimendam, operam conferente matrona C. M. B. clarissima, de novo scripta et 
adornata, fasciculis Preconis Latini evulgata, nunc autem in librum reducta, cura et 
sumptibus Ferdinandi Philips, Geometrz et Technici. Philidelphic. 
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Augustan or Augustan age, but classical it assuredly is in a 
far higher and wider sense, having spoken to hundreds of 
thousands of human hearts and souls in a fashion which no 
mere human masterpiece ever did. The main thing is, no 
doubt, the truths homely and sublime which the author incul- 
cates ; but a Kempis is an artist in language, and his teachings 
would never have produced the effect they have, had not his 
exquisite phrases served as feathers to guide his arrows home. 
Their charm being destroyed it is impossible that the effect 
should remain what it was before. But the matter is easily 
brought to a practical test. Let us take an example or two 
at random to serve as a comparison of the old and new. 


Book II. c. 12, § 3. 


a Kempis. 

Ecce in cruce totum constat, et 
in moriendo totum jacet: et non 
est via alia ad vitam et ad veram 
et internam pacem, nisi via 
sancte crucis, et quotidian morti- 
ficationis. 

Ambula ubi vis, quere quod- 
cumque volueris, et non invenies 
altiorem viam supra, nec securio- 
rem viam infra, nisi viam sanctee 
crucis. 


Book III. c. 


a Kempis. 

Domine, quoties me resignabo, 
et in quibus me relinquam ? 

Semper et omni hora: sicut in 
parvo, sic et in magno. Nihil 
excipio, sed in omnibus te nuda- 
tum inveniri volo.  Alioquin, 
quomodo poteris esse meus, et ego 
tuus, nisi fueris ab omni propria 
voluntate intus et foris spoliatus ? 


New Version. 

Ecce in cruce totum constat, 
et in moriendo totum situm est ; 
nec est ad vitam et ad veram 
pacem internam alia via, nisi via 
sancte crucis, atque sensuum quo- 
tianz castigationis. 

Devertas te quocumque velis, 
quzre quidquid velis, nec repe- 
ries viam commodiorem supra, 
neque viam tutiorem infra, quam 
est via sancte crucis. 


37) $2, 3- 
New 
Domine, quoties vis me dedam, 
et ad quas res me restringam? 
Semper, et quaque hora: in exi- 
lioribus perinde atque in summis. 
Nihil excipio, quin omni re te 
nudatum inveniendum volo. Alio- 
quin quomodo poteris esse meus, 
ego autem tuus; nisi omni volun- 
tate propria interius et exterius 
orbatus sis ? 


Version. 


Similar comparisons might be multiplied indefinitely,— 





but we do not think that any reader will require more 
in order to make up his mind on the subject, if indeed, which 
is scarcely possible, he ever thought that he should suspend 
his judgment at all. 
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7-—THE LADY POVERTY.! 


The Lady Poverty, or, to give the little treatise its Latin title, 
Sacrum Commerctum, is the work of an unknown Franciscan 
writer, and, as Mr. Carmichael shows, in all probability was 
composed in 1227, the very year in which St. Francis of Assisi 
died. Though, however, preserved in several manuscripts, it can 
hardly be said to have been known till a decade ago. The 
Latin original was indeed printed as far back as 1539, but only 
one copy of that edition is known to exist, as we learn from 
Mr. Carmichael. And apart from this no other edition of this 
Latin text appeared in print before 1894, and no edition at all 
of the Italian translation before 1847. But the interest in all 
that relates to the gentle Saint of Assisi, an interest which is 
happily not confined to Catholics, has caused a good deal of 
research into early Franciscan literature to be undertaken in 
recent years. Notable among the results of this research is a 
new edition of both texts, the Latin and the Italian, critically 
prepared and printed in parallel columns, which appeared in 
1900, and was due to the labours of Pére Edouard d’Alencon, 
the Archivist General of the Capuchins. It is from this edition 
that Mr. Carmichael has prepared a very welcome English 
translation. It is an excellent translation, and in a style which 
suits well the archaic character of the original and its copious 
incorporation of Scripture language. It is also brought out in 
a dainty volume by Mr. Murray, and has in the frontispiece an 
appropriate photogravure of Giotto’s Espousals of St. Francis 
to Lady Poverty which would make a nice gift-book. 

As some of our readers may not know the character of The 
Lady Poverty, we may say that it personifies the Evangelical 
Counsel of Poverty as a maiden fair to look upon, though 
coarsely clothed, and therefore much despised by men. Francis 
and his companions go on a long search and find her on the 
summit of a high mountain, where the Espousals take place. 
In case an undiscerning reader should be tempted to take the 
story merely as a beautiful poem, or at all events as concerning 
only the Saint and those who followed him into his stern Order, 
Father Cuthbert in an added essay points out in what a very 
practical way we may all try to wed Holy Poverty, and what 
blessings to society in the elevation of the condition of the poor 
might result from a fuller appreciation of this true Christian spirit. 


1 The Lady Poverty. A Twelfth Century Allegory. Translated and edited by 
Montgomery Carmichael, London: John Murray. 
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8.—A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.! 


We must confess our sincere regret at the appearance of 
books such as this, especially when it is to be feared that the 
source from which they emanate may in the eyes of a certain 
class of readers seem to invest them with an authority to which 
they have no claim. It is of prime importance, and never more 
so than at the present day, that Catholic treatment of history 
should be sound and thorough beyond the common, and that 
none should come forward as representatives of the Church in 
this field who have not fully qualified themselves for their task. 
That our author has done so, the list of her previous works cited 
upon her title-page does not assure us, and still less is such a 
supposition favoured by the style of the narrative which she has 
strung together. Throughout this “history” no references are 
ever given, and the story flows uninterruptedly along, stating 
with exactly the same confidence and emphasis, what is historical, 
what is legendary, what is difficult to class as either, what is 
of fundamental importance, and what is, even if true, utterly 
trivial. This would be bad enough if we could feel absolute 
confidence in the writer's judgment and accuracy,—it is far 
worse in the case of one who could either write or fail to correct 
such statements as these : 


In 710 (séc) the Goths invaded Italy, and Rome withdrew her troops 
from Britain for the terrible struggle at home. The Picts and Gauls (sic) 
took advantage of this, and swooped down upon England from North, 
East, South, and West. (p. 2.) 

In the reign of Alfred . . . a few rapid marches and combats made 
the Danes leave (871 to go1) England for a time, but only to return 
in larger hordes with a mightier fleet. Again Alfred proved their 
match. (p. 7.) 

From this it would appear that King Alfred, besides the 
other wonderful things he accomplished, undertook his greatest 
campaign subsequently to his death. 

Fearing that the Danes in England would take part with the 


invaders, |Ethelred] cruelly ordered the crime called the massacre of 
the Danes on St. Bride’s day, and 1,002 were murdered. (p. 9.) 


It might have been thought that the impossible precision of 

such a return would have led to the discovery that the massacre 

1 A Catholic History of our Country. Part I. [to the end of Edward VI.’s reign]. 

By Mother Isabelle Kershaw (Apostoline), Author of Our Mother; Dual Piano 

Tutor ; Conventual Hymns ; Best way of learning French ; Catholic High School 
Bible History, &c. Apostoline Convent, Retford, 1901. 112 pp. 
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of 1,002 was so called not from the number of Danes slain, but 
from the year in which it occurred. 

As a sample of the curious information scattered pro- 
miscuously through these pages we may take the following : 


From Acre the crusaders brought the art of staining glass, and the 
use of tallow candles instead of torches. In this reign [Henry III.] 
lived the famous Franciscan monk (séc) Roger Bacon, a great philoso- 
pher, educated at Oxford. He gave up much time to studying and 
teaching mathematics, philosophy, and chemistry. He wrote many 
pamphlets (sc) invented gunpowder, telescopes, microscopes, maps, 
and magic lanterns. (p. 45.) 

All his [Edwards III.’s] children, the eldest of whom from the 
colour of his armour was known as the Black Prince, died young. (p. 55.) 


Such a description is strangely inappropriate for the father of 
King Richard II., and victor of Crecy, Poitiers, and Nejara: to 
say nothing of other sons who through their posterity played so 
large a part in English history, and in particular “Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.” 


He [Henry VII.] employed two lawyers, Simpson (séc) and Dudley, 
to extort money from the people. (p. 91.) 


Such examples, which might be largely multiplied, will 
suffice to indicate the quality of the work, and as we think will 
justify our protest against such productions. But what is to be 
said of the higher flights in which the author occasionally 
indulges, of which this is the most notable? (p. 111)— 


Nearly to the close of the seventeenth century the old maxim of 
heathen Rome, “persuade by persecution,” was uppermost in men’s 
minds. Turn about, as Catholicism or Protestantism had the upper 
hand, it persecuted, tortured, beheaded or roasted in the name of its 
creed, only to bring about results the very opposite to those at which 
it aimed. Who can safely assert that Catholic England is even now 
free from all suspicion of harking unconsciously back to the old 
despotism of Imperial Rome ?—forgetting that society as well as 
childhood grows, and, as it grows, needs a higher hand to guide and 
a larger freedom to think and act for itself. Christ has made His 
Church elastic enough for her practice and discipline to be capable 
of adapting themselves to all ages—‘‘usque ad consummationem 
seculi”—but do they always do so in fact? The rigid despotism of 
medizval England may have suited the childhood of English Society, 
but she needs a longer tether in the maturity of her age. 


If such oracular utterances are somewhat obscure, they are 
not necessarily more pleasant reading on that account. 
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Nell, a Tale of the Thames (by Heather Bigg, F.R.C.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1901. §s.), as the author explains, “has 
been merely a holiday experiment,” and, “. . . as the whole work 
has an ethical purpose, and as it deals with subjects that might 
drop to grossness unless delicately handled, . . . I could only 
conceive that the vestment of such verse as I might be able to 
attain, was more fitted to the subject than ordinary work-a-day 
prose.” Also, that in preparing this new edition he has “received 
the generous and blue-pencil advice of several well-known 
writers and critics.” The reader must really judge for himself 
whether “the experiment” has been successful or not; and 
whether “ blue-pencil advice” (perhaps occasionally rushing into 
the expense of vermilion) might not even now be applied with 
generous hand. 

The writer of Britesh Power and Thought (London: Smith 
Elder, 1901), appears to be of one mind with those whose 
primary article of faith is that the English (the adjective Britzsh 
of the book title being clearly only a sop to Cerberus north of 
the Tweed), are the chosen people of a new dispensation. He 
also shares Gibbon’s admiration for Mohammedanism, and 
seems to agree with “an able British writer” that it “is the 
form of Christianity best suited to the nations of the East.” 
The sub-title of the work is “A Historical Inquiry.” Even 
Plato was sometimes diffident as to his political theories, and 
Socrates occasionally used the interrogative; but the present 
writer advances serenely through over two hundred pages of 
obiter scripta without ever appearing to falter, and seems to 
ignore the existence of the “little crooked thing” that asks a 
question. 

In Saint Dominic (by Jean Guiraud. Translated by 
Katherine de Mattos. London, 1go1), one of “The Saints” 
series published by Duckworth and Co., we have an excellent 
little Life of the sainted Founder of the Order of Friars 
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Preachers. As to the Albigenses the writer does not blink the 
fact that St. Dominic dd hand over condemned heretics to 
be punished by the secular arm (p. 39); but in view of the 
account of the doctrines and practices of the sect given through- 
out the chapter, it would be difficult to gainsay the statement 
(p. 42), that “heresy was then as much a social as a religious 
crime.” Most interesting is the story here presented of the life 
and labours of the Saint, and especially pathetic is the account 
of his death. 

The eight volumes (1d. each) of Some Stories (fourteen in 
number), by Clara Mulholland, have paper wrappers of verdant 
tint—a hint, we presume, that most of the stories are about the 
Emerald Isle. But we hasten to add that not a// these bright 
little tales are about Ireland; for England has a look in 
as well. 

We have heard appreciative comments made in more than 
one quarter upon a little book of Daily Thoughts (A Daily 
Thought from the writings of Father Dignam, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates), which have been extracted from the writings 
of the late well-known Director of the Apostleship of Prayer, 
by the pious care of his sister, a Religious of the old English 
foundation of Canonesses of the Lateran, settled at Bruges 
and Hayward’s Heath. The booklet is daintily printed and 
bound, and the selection seems to us to have been judiciously 
made. Piety in homceopathic doses is a great deal better than 
no piety at all. Moreover, there are many earnest souls who 
like to have their thoughts focussed for them upon some one 
special maxim assigned for each day. 

The St. Andrew’s Press gives us a new edition of the late 
Father Bampfield’s Guide Posts on the Road to Truth. It is 
one of the many Reasons for becoming a Catholic by publishing 
which the convert clergymen of the middle of the last century 
endeavoured to justify their own action and arouse their friends 
to consider the claims of the Catholic Church. But to say that 
it is by Father Bampfield is to say that it is a clear and forcible 
statement, as indeed it is. What the Catholic Church ts and 
what she teaches is by Father Ernest Hull, S.J., and is brought 
out by the Catholic Truth Society of Scotland. It condenses 
into a small space a good deal of close reasoning on the claims 
of the Church and the principal points of Catholic doctrine. 
For an English reader the mental effort required might be too 
severe, but in sturdier Scotland that is just what is appreciated, 
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and the writer knows his theology and writes with a practised 
hand. 

Those who remember the touching little memoir of Clare 
Vaughan, a sister of the Cardinal Archbishop, who became a 
Carmelite nun at Amiens, but died before she had been long in 
Religion, will read with interest two little tracts—published by 
Wyman and Sons, Fetter Lane—in which Lady Herbert gives 
an account of two sisters of Clare Vaughan, Gwladys Vaughan 
and Mary Vaughan. There is a strong family resemblance not 
in natural gifts only but in supernatural gifts as well between 
the three sisters. It is in the consideration of such lives more 
than in doctrinal or ascetical treatises that an inquirer may 
best learn what is the power of Divine grace working among 
the choice souls of the Catholic Church. 
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LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (February 1 and 15.) 

The Office of Labour. How did the Etruscans come into 
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Central-Supply. #. X. Ruf. The Early History of 
Christian Names. C. A. Kueller. Spirit Photographs. 
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A. Baumgartner. Reviews, &c. 
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THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (February, 1902.) 
The First Eirenicon of the Twentieth Century. V. WcNaé, O.P. 
Mental Diseases and Spiritual Direction. Dr. /. Walsh. 
Hugh of St. Victor, Mystic. /. WMcGorley. The Printing- 
Press in the Service of the Church (illustrated). I. 

Hi. Thurston, S.J. Reviews, &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (February.) 

La Pére Gratry. Abbé Delfour. The Idea of God in the 
Economic Order. /. Rambaud. Does the Magnificat 
belong to Mary or Elizabeth? J/. Lepin. The Centenary 
of Victor Hugo. 7. Delmont. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (February.) 

The Second Empire. Ch. Woeste. A Military Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis. Dr. Moeller. Literary Criticism in France 
during the Nineteenth Century. G. Doutrepont. The 
Belgian Colonial Charter. Z. Dupriez. Canton. Comde 
H. d’Oultremont. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (February, 1902.) 
Metaphysic and Empiricism. /. Esfz. The New Associations 
Law. P. Villada. St. James of Compostella. F. Fita. 
The Gospels and the New Criticism. Z. Murillo. A 
New Book of Visigothic Spain. V. NVoguer. Reviews, &c. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (February 5 and 19.) 

The Socialist Idea. Z. Roure. Free Education. P. Ker. Bibli- 
cal Studies in France. A. Durand. Clerical Emigrés of 
the French Revolution. H. Chérot. St. Vincent Ferrer 
and his Preaching. HY. Bremond. The Centenary of 
Victor Hugo. P. Suau. The French National Debt. 
J. Massabuau. Feminism. /. Burnichon. Bruin and 
baby Bruin. H. Bremond. Reviews, &c. 





